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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW 


Four years ago the New—CuurcuH REVIEW was established as 
the successor of the WMew-/erusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 


change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora . 


greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy 1 in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The REviEw has sought to give expression to these principles, 


and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 


may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

The Board of Editors, as announced, has consisted of the Rev. 
Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. 
Messrs. James Reed, Julian K. Smyth, and Samuel M. Warren. 
Their efforts have been cordially and generously seconded by other 
writers in this country and abroad, and the result has been such as 
to call out many expressions of approval both within and without 
the special lines of the REview’s activity. 

A literary critic says in a recently published notice: “This pub- 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;” an- 


other says: “The New-Cuurcu REvIEw is a quarterly journal 


which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;’’ another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles; and a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 

In entering upon its fifth year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 


$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 6 saan Street, Boston, 
EDWARD A. WHISTOS, Agent. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FIRE. 


¥ 


In the Calcutta Review for 1884, No. 156, Volume 78, an 
article appeared from the pen of Mr. J. C. Nesfield, M. A., 
of the educational department under the. government of 
India, on “ The Primitive Philosophy of Fire.” A vast col- 
lection of facts is drawn together, showing that fire occupies 
an important ‘position in all religions laying any claim to 
antiquity. No matter how widely separated ancient relig- 
ions and nations may be as to space and time, and however 
peremptorily their circumstances. might forbid us to assume 
a connegtion between them, fire is nevertheless regarded 
amongst them as a sacred element, and as essential in some 
way to the proper adoration of the Deity. Says Mr. Nes- 
field : 


It is worthy of notice that in the mythologies and folk-lore of even 

the most backward nations, fire is, of all elements, the most ubiquitous. 

Its existence anywhere and everywhere seems to have been assumed by 

a kind of universal instinct. At one time it is concealed in a tortoise, 

at another in a fish, at another in the ocean, at another in the cloud, at y 

another in rocks, and at another in trees. Fire comes down from the a 

: sky or rises up from the earth at the bidding of priests, wizards, and = 

- inspired sages. Though it exists everywhere it prefers, as a rule, to 
hide itself. It has, therefore, to be sought out, or stolen, or brought 
down by a bird, or rubbed out of wood, or struck out of rock. 
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And, further 


Closely allied to the hypothesis of a cosmic fire . . . is the recogni-. : 


tion of the all-ruling sun, who sheds his liquid beams fraught with life 
and light into the generative pores of the earth, and who by his own 
_ undeviating course through the heavens affords the best model of that 
fixity of order of which he is in part the cause. In almost all ancient 
civilizations, from China to Peru, the sun has been pointed to as the 
type of the divine nature, the pattern to kings and rulers, his vicegerents 
on earth, and the maker and sustainer of the universe. 


But while we are indebted ae Mr. Nesfield for his collec- 


tion of facts, and admit the evidence they contain as to the 
universality of fire in human religions, we are by no means 
certain that physical fire, or the sun, is everywhere intended. 
While we may be compelled to admit that among some 
races, perhaps among many, the physical sun and physical 
fire have been, and are still, worshiped as deities, yet the 
very language in which ancient traditions, ancient sacred 
writings, and modern folk-lore are couched, leads us at least 
to suspect that fire and the sun were used as symbols origi- 
nally. Most of our traditions and mythologies sound as if 
they had been long ago fixed in a framework of allegory. 
The further we trace back in human history the nearer do 
we come to a period when the allegoric mode of expression 
seems to have generally prevailed. The oldest writings of 
the world abound in allegory, and allegory most abounds in 
the oldest parts of them. The ancient Seers and Rishis to 
whom the Puranic tradition of India so frequently refers, were 
men whose wisdom was incomprehensible to succeeding gen- 
erations, but it became incomprehensible to the extent men 
declined from the allegoric style of expression and adopted 
a more artificial one. The oldest part of our Bible, namely, 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis, is pure allegory, but it 


is taken from a still older revelation which was all allegory. — 


Max Miiller tells us that the language of the Vedas fre- 
quently admits of a double interpretation, and more fre- 
_ quently, judging from his own translations, than Max Miller 
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appears to think. It is more than probable that his favor- 
able attitude towards physical religion would have been less 
pronounced had he understood fire, when mentioned in the 
Vedas, to mean love, far more frequently than it means phys- 
ical fire. But Max Miiller has noticed this double interpre- — 
tation in the phraseology of the Vedas. In his “Science of 
Language,” p. 498, the Professor says : — 

What is most interesting in the Vedas is exactly this uncertainty of 
meaning, the half-physical and half-spiritual intention of words such as 


“ Deva.” In the Vedas “ Deva” means both “brightness” and “God”; 
and so “Agni” both “ fire” and “ the God of fire.” 


Also in the Nineteenth Century, for October 1885, Prof. 


Max Miller discusses the Sanskrit roots Har, “to shine,” 


“to glow,” and Hi, “to be hot”; and after remarking on 
some words derived’from these roots he says :— 


Here then we see clearly that the ideas of shining, glowing, being hot, 


can be modified to express warmth, kindness of heart, pity, pleasure, 


love, shame, and likewise fierceness, anger, and displeasure. 


It is this trace of an ancient allegoric mode of expression 
that arrests our attention when face to face with the oldest 
religious records of the world. Terms containing the ideas 
of fire, light, heat, brightness, the sky, and those also sug- 
gesting darkness, coldness, and gloom, have been used from 
time immemorial to express spiritual ideas as well as phys- 
ical. We also notice that water, garments, especially white 
garments, candles, lamps, and altars, all of which lend them- 


selves with peculiar facility to symbolic purposes, abound in 


almost all religions, and particularly the oldest. And even 
after the symbols themselves were discarded in later times 
because tending to idolatry, terms such as cleansing, cloth- 


_ ing, lighting, shining, and sacrifice have still been retained 


as if they were somehow indispensable to the proper expres- 
sion of the religious sentiment. Mr. Nesfield has noticed 
this similarity in the essential features in most religions of 
the world, and quotes a passage from “ Unbroken Laisa in 
uae by Arabella L. Bird. He says :— 
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A recent tourist in the unbroken tracks of Japan was struck with 
the resemblance of the ritual of that country to what she had seen in 
different parts of Europe. “From whence,” she exclaims, “come the 
patterns of all these shrines, lamps, candlesticks, and brazen vessels 
which Buddhist, Ritualist, Greek, and Romanist alike use, the tongues of 
flame in the temples, the holy water, the garments of the officiating 
priests, the candles and flowers on the altar, the white robes of the pil- 
grims, and all the other coincident affinities which daily startle one?” - 


To this question Mr. Nesfield does not hesitate to give 


the following reply : — 


The answer is that they were suggested by the universal instinct of 
mankind, which in all ages and countries has regarded fire as the life of 
the individual body, the collective life of the state, the source of phys- 
ical health and mental purity, the symbol of the divine presence, the ex- 
peller of evil spirits, and the essential property of exalted souls. 


_ Now the gratuitous statement that this mystical associa- 
tion of external with internal things was “suggested by the | 
universal instinct of mankind,” is not a little disappointing 
as the conclusion of a lengthy and learned article on the 
«Philosophy of Fire.” It is quite as likely, to say the least 
of it, that fire and all the other symbols above referred to 
originated at a time when the correspondential relationship 
between natural and spiritual things was known and under- 
stood, as that they had their origin in a universal human in- 
stinct. Even supposing the instinct existed, which is very 
doubtful, it must have wofully gone astray to lead men to 
imagine that fire is the life of the individual body, the col- 
lective life of the state, the source of mental purity, and the 
essential prosperity of exalted souls. 

Those acquainted with Swedenborg’s Science of Corre- 
spondences may be not a little surprised that the very fact 
that fire is associated with purely social, meftal, and spiri- 
tual states of individual or collective humanity, did not sug- 
gest that physical fire was never intended, at any rate in the 
first instance. If we understand fire to represent love, as it | 
evidently does, then we can account for its presence in some 
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form or other in all the religions of the human race. And if 
we understand fire when associated with Deity to mean d- 
vine love, we shall not be surprised to find fire ascribed to 
Him as His peculiar element in all religions wherein His 
attributes have, in some form, been retained. But this, of 
course, assumes an ancestry of spiritual perception, and not 
of brutishness, to our human race. It assumes a time when 
the correspondential relation of fire with love, and indeed of 
all things natural with all things spiritual, was well under- 
stood. It is very noticeable too that while all ancient 
religions contain these startling similarities in their modes 
of worship, their sacred writings and traditions assume and 
directly treat of a wiser and better past. Swedenborg treats 
extensively of this remote period, and he states that the 
science of correspondence, now revealed afresh in his writ- 
ings, was then well understood, and formed the basis of the 
wisdom of the ancients. Allegory, when interiorly exam- 
ined, testifies to a time when the connection between the 
mental and the physical, the spiritual and the natural, which 
_ connection Swedenborg calls correspondence, was generally 
perceived, and, as before stated, it is in the oldest of the 
world’s literary treasures that allegory most abounds. 

The assertion that the similarities in ancient modes of 
worship and the metaphorical and allegorical mode of ex- 
pression peculiar to ancient writings are relics of this better 
period, is just as feasible, to say the least of it, as the asser- 
tion that they are due to some universal instinct. And 
what would confirm such an hypothesis, if it were nothing 
' more, is the noticeable fact that religions have at all times 
shown, not an upward, but a downward tendency, a peculiar 
propensity towards disintegration and decay. I have often 
wondered, by the way, on what grounds our modern religious 
optimist regards our present-day Christianity as a kind of 
religious evolutionary perfection, and looks down upon 
ancient conceptions as so many primitive and elementary 
attempts to attain his lofty standard. The Vedas, especially 
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_ if not properly understood by modern translators, may con- — 


vey very crude and hazy notions concerning God; but is 
the Athanasian Creed any improvement upon them in this — 
respect? I-repeat that all religions, Christianity not ex- 
cepted, evince a strange propensity towards disintegration 
and decay. Not in one direction only, but in many, it has 
been the timely appearance of some reformer that has saved 


_ religion from premature death, and it has usually happened 


that many a truth and significative custom have been swept 
away with their abuse. Our light-hearted advocate of a — 
universal progression seems little depressed on this account, 
nor does he stop to consider how much of what was once 
valuable has been lost in the process. When, for instance, 
the Reformers abolished purgatory they also abolished the 
truth of an intermediate state; but while the loss of the 
much abused purgatory might be some gain, the rejection 
of the once acknowledged intermediate state after death has 
landed Protestantism in numberless inanities concerning the 
future life. A process similar to this has shown itself in 


most prominent religions. 


A change, however, has of late come over the spirit of 
research, and a fashion is in vogue which is influencing the 
bent of inquiry in all directions. The evolutionary theory 
is in the air, and religious as well as other species of inves- 
tigation are pursued on the assumption of its truth and 
pushed forward in its interests. But some minds, not in too 
great a hurry to accept a theory as true because popular, 
have discovered facts which do not seem to square with the 
evolutionary theory, as applied to the domain of religion. 
The facts point to a process exactly the reverse. It is cus- 
tomary to regard the savage as the ancestor of our present 
civilization ; but many savage races bear the appearance of 
having arrived at the feebleness of extreme old age, rather 
than of possessing the youthful vigor that augurs high de- 
velopment and great possibilities in the future. I believe, 
with Dr. Garth Wilkinson, that they are, one and all, the 
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remnants and fag-ends of some former dispensation, some 
far-off better time. Their traditions look uncommonly like 
those memories of childhood which an old man cannot 
forget though he may forget what happened yesterday. One 
of the barbarous tribes of Africa has a-tradition that God 
once dwelt with men, but afterwards He departed from 
them into the skies, and now dwells afar off. With other 
ancient races a similar memory still survives. _New-Church- 
men will probably suspect the origin of this tradition; at 
any rate, it looks as if, with this tribe, evolution had worked 
in the wrong direction. The Duke of Argyle is one among 
many who are by no means satisfied that in distinctly relig- 
ious domains, the evolutionary process, or method of advance- 
ment from good to better, has steadily prevailed. In his 
great work, “The Unity of Nature,” page 500, his Grace 
observes : — 


The results of an analysis of that in which all religions essentially 
consist, and of the objects which it selects, or imagines, or creates for 
worship, is to show that in religion, above all other things, the processes 
of evolution are especially liable to work in the direction of degrada- 
tion. , 


The Duke further observes that — 


Scholars who have begun their search into the origin of religion in 
_ the full acceptance of what may be called the “savage theory” of the 
origin of man— who, captivated by a plausible generalization, had 
taken it for granted that the further we go back in time the more cer- 
tainly do we find all religion assuming one or other of the gross and 
idolatrous forms which have been indiscriminately grouped under the 
designation of fetichism — have been driven from this belief by discov- 
ering to their surprise, that facts do not support the theory. They have 
found, on the contrary, that up to the farthest limits reached by records 
which are properly historical, and far beyond those limits to the remotest 
distance which is attained by evidence founded on the analysis of human 
speech, the religious conceptions of men are seen, as we go back in 
time, to have been, not coarser and coarser, but simpler, purer, higher, 
so that the oldest conceptions of the Divine Being of which we have 
any certain evidence are the simplest and the best of all. 
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Canon Rawlinson, Camden Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Oxford, says: “ The mythical traditions 


of almost all nations place at the beginning of human his- | 


tory a time of happiness and perfection, a ‘golden age,’ 
which has no features of savagery or barbarism, but many 
of civilization and refinement.” And the Duke of Argyle, 
in the work above referred to, says concerning these myth- 
ical traditions that they were a “survival,” and have “all the 


marks of a memory, and not of an imagination.” The late 


Prof. H. H. Wilson also says: “There can be no doubt that 
the fundamental doctrine of the Vedas is monotheism ;” 
and Prof. Max Miiller, though a votary at the shrine of 
evolution, agrees with Prof. H. H. Wilson, and says: “There 
is a monotheism that precedes the polytheism of the 
Vedas.” * The Rev. Maurice Phillips, a speaker at the 
Chicago Parliament of Religions, concluded his address by 


saying : “ The knowledge of the divine functions and attri- 


butes possessed by the Vedic Aryans was neither the product 
of intuition nor of experience, but a survival, the result of 


a primitive revelation.” 
This is the testimony of modern scholarship and research 


respecting a state of primitive integrity and purity and the 


existence of a primitive revelation from whence the essen- 
tial features of all ancient religions were drawn, verifying 
the assertions of Swedenborg made some one hundred and 
fifty years ago to the same effect. Speaking on the author- 
ity of many years’ intercourse with the spiritual world and 
its inhabitants, Swedenborg declares that what knowledge 
or tradition men now possess concerning God and religion 


which is not directly traceable to the Jewish and Christian 


Word, has been transmitted through a former Word or 
Revelation. It is well known to New-Churchmen that 
Swedenborg speaks of two dispensations prior to the Jewish 
Church, and calls them respectively the “Most Ancient 
Church,” and the “Ancient Church.” I would briefly re- 


* See also Max Miiller’s “ Physical Religion,” pp. 44, 45. 
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mark that the Most Ancient people of whom he treats, and 
who are represented in our Word by Adam, were in the 
perception of truth because in the love of goodness, and 
being able to perceive truth they were not under the 


necessity of learning it, and therefore had no need of an 


external revelation. But the next Church, the Ancient, 
which was established after the decline and consummation 
of the Most Ancient Church and is represented by Noah, 
was different in genius, and the men of that period were 
not in the perception of truth as were their ancestors, but 
were under the necessity of learning it, as we are now, and, 
being under this necessity, a written revelation was required 
and was accordingly granted. This Ancient Word was 
written according to pure correspondences, that is to say, 
the spiritual verities intended were expressed in natural 
forms and phrases exactly corresponding therewith. 

Some remnants of this correspondence between natural 
and spiritual things are with us even to the present time. 
For instance fire, or heat, corresponds to love — sometimes 
a good love and sometimes a bad — and this correspondence 
is recognized in the familiar practice, in common speech, 
of falling back upon terms belonging to fire and heat to 
express ideas connected with love. If it were not for this 
correspondence between fire and love how could we so 
forcibly express ourselves by the common formulas, “a 
warm-hearted man,” “burning passion,” “fiery lust,” “a 
mind enflamed,” and so forth? Similarly, light corresponds 
to truth. A man whose mind is well stocked with truth or 
knowledge is an “enlightened” man according to familiar 
language. The truth of the Gospel is commonly spoken of 
as a “light” that sheds its “beams” over the nations, dis- 
pelling the “darkness” of the “ benighted” heathen. This 
is a somewhat familiar strain in popular discourse ; not that 
I, for one, believe that the so-called heathen is anything like 
so “ benighted ” as he is sometimes supposed to be, or that 
the modern Christian’s doctrinal attainments give any par- 
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ticular evidence of “enlightenment.” But we are all aware | 
that we involuntarily resort to this metaphorical, or, more’ 


strictly speaking, correspondential language when we desire 
to express ourselves with peculiar force or felicity. By an 
extension of the principle which these few samples illustrate 
we should discern, perhaps, that the whole natural world 
and the whole spiritual world correspond with one another 
in the same way. 

The ancient Word of which Swedenborg —e was 
written according to this science of correspondences, and 


the people of the time understood that science thoroughly, | 


and derived their wisdom from it. Concerning that ancient 
Word we have the following account in ee s 
“Doctrine of the Sacred Scripture,” 102 :— 


It has been related to me by the angels of heaven that the Word 
among the ancients was written by pure correspondences and that it 
was lost. . . . Those ancients, among whom that Word is still in use 
in heaven, were, in part, from the land of. Canaan and its borders, from 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Chaldea, Assyria, Egypt, Tyre, Sidon, and 
Nineveh ; the inhabitants of all which kingdoms were in representative 
worship, and thence in the science of correspondences. The wisdom of 
those times was from that science, and through it they had interior 
perception and communication with the heavens. They who knew in- 
teriorly the correspondences of that Word were called wise and _ intelli- 
gent, and afterwards diviners and magi. But because that Word was 
full of such correspondences as remotely signified celestial and spiritual 
things, and began to be falsified by many, therefore, by the divine 
providence of the Lord, in process of time it disappeared and was 
finally lost, and another Word was given which was written in corre- 
spondences less remote. This was the Word given through the prophets 
to the children of Israel. 


The following quotation bearing upon this point is more 


interesting still, if possible ; it is from Swedenborg’s “ Doc- | 


trine of the Sacred Scripture,” 117. There we read :— 


The fact that from the most ancient times there has been religion, and 
that the inhabitants of the globe everywhere have known about God and 
something about the life after death, has not been from themselves and 
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their own penetration, but from the ancient Word, and afterwards from 
the Israelitish Word. From these revelations religions emanated into 
the Indies and their islands; through Egypt and Ethiopia into the king- 
doms of Africa; from the maritime parts of Asia into Greece, and 
thence into Italy. But as the Word could not be written otherwise than 
by representatives — which are such things in the world as correspond | 
to and thence signify heavenly things —therefore the religions of many 
nations were changed into idolatries, and in Greece into fables, and the 
divine attributes and qualities into as many gods over whom they placed 


- one as supreme whom they named Jove, from Jehovah. It is well 


known that they had a knowledge of paradise, of the flood, of sacred 
fire, of the four ages—from the first, or golden age, to the last, or iron 
age — by which in the Word are signified the four states of the church. 


This is Swedenborg’s account of the origin of those relig- 


ious remains which are present in the literature and mythol- 


ogy of antiquity, and which are now being brought promi- 


nently before our notice through the labors of Sanskrit schol- 


ars. Swedenborg’s statements find corroboration in the 
views of scholars already quoted, and some of them do not 
hesitate to affirm that the religious knowledge contained in 
oriental literature is traceable to some primitive revelation. 
The fact, sufficiently confirmed by the evidence of ancient 
Sacred literature itself, that the older the religious remains 
the more prominent is the allegoric method of treatment, is 
itself a warning that a literal interpretation of the phraseol- 
ogy used will lead us away from, rather than toward, a true 
understanding of its meaning. Iam very far from saying 
that if the science of correspondences were applied in a crude 


fashion to the references in the Vedas to Agni, the god of 


fire, or to fire or the sun simply, we should at once perceive 
a significance which was not apparent before; but corre- 
spondence would perhaps enable us to see that these refer- 
ences to fire and the god of fire, and their persistence 
throughout the literature, have a significance that we cannot 


well miss. The association of the Deity with fire in all an- 


cient religions is a fact that all have observed; but while 
some scholars assert, and rather dogmatically, that fire lies 
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at the root of our idea of God, or that the idea of a God 
gradually grew out of fire, the assertion is just as reasonable, 
and more likely to be true, that the idea that God is love 
was originally entertained and expressed in correspondential 
or allegoric language, but that idea gradually becoming lost 
as men descended into materialism, the idea that God is fire 
at last took its place. Were it otherwise, were it indeed a 
fact that the idea that God was fire, or fire was God, was 
first, and the idea that He is love a later development, we 
should expect the oldest ideas to be the most materialistic, 
and the latest to be the more refined and spiritual, but we 
find it to be exactly the reverse. And, strange to say, it is 
Prof. Max Miiller, one of the most devoted worshipers at 
the shrine of evolution, who furnishes us with the strongest 
evidence to the effect that it is the oldest portions of the 
Vedas that are the purest and the best, and that later addi- 
tions show signs of decline and corruption. He tells us 
that the “Samhitas,” or poetic compositions of the Vedas 
are the genuine Vedas. But, besides these, the Vedas con- 
tain certain prose compositions called “Brahmanas,” and 
these are later additions. Concerning these Brahmanas — 


Max Miller says, on page 74 of his “ Physical Religion” :— 


Between the period represented by these hymns [the Samhita], the 
duration of which may be many centuries, and the period which gave 
rise to the prose works called Brahmanas, there is a complete break. 
How it came about we cannot tell, but it is a fact that the authors of 
the Brahmanas had completely lost the true meaning of the Vedic hymns. 
Their interpretations, or misinterpretations of these ancient hymns are 
perfectly astounding. Their one idea is the sacrifice, which had as- 
sumed such proportions and had been elaborated with such hair-split-— 
ting minuteness that we may well understand that the Brahmanas had 
no thought left for anything else. The hymns had become, in time, a 
merely subordinate portion of the sacrifice. The proper position of a 
blade of grass round the sacrificial fire seemed of more consequence 
than the expressions of gratitude, the prayers for the forgiveness of sin, 
or the praise of the mighty deeds of the gods contained in the hymns 


of their ancestors, 
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2 


The Professor does not seem to understand this deteriora- 
tion ; yet it has taken place in other religions and churches, 
and has proceeded on precisely these lines. Again, com- 
menting upon the Satapatha Brahmana, xi. 2, ak Max Miller 
says, on page 152 of his “ Vedic Philosophy ” : 


In reading these scattered pages it is difficult to resist the feeling that 
there is more behind them than the authors of the Brahmanas them- 
selves understood. 

These are magnificent intuitions of wits but ther are almost — 
the intellectual reach of the authors of the Brahmanas; like stars that . 
have settled beneath their horizon, and of which ancient writers have 
caught but a glimmering here and there. 


And Samuel Johnson in his “Oriental Religions — India” 
bears stronger testimony still, if possible, to some pre-his- 


- toric ancestry to the contents of the Vedas. In ba: I, page 


89, he says : — 


And our respect deepens [for the Rig Veda] when we reflect that 
these hymns are the outcome of a yet remoter past; that they point us 
beyond themselves to marvellous creative faculty in the imagination and 
faith of what is otherwise inaccessible, the childhood of man. They 
present a language already perfected without the aid of a written alpha- 
bet; a literature already preserved for ages in the religious memory 


alone. They sing of o/der hymns, which the fathers sang — of “an- 


cient sages and elder gods.” They were themselves old at the earliest 


‘epoch to which we can trace them. Their religion, like their language, 


was already matured before they were born. Do not seek in shem the 
begizaing of the religious sentiment, the dawning of the idea of the 
divize. Their deities are all familiar and ancestral. It is already an 
intimate household faith which centuries have endeared. : 


While Max Miiller tells us that the Samhitas are much 
older and vastly purer than the Brahmanas, their composi- 
tion dating as far back as two thousand or possibly three 
thousand years before Christ, Samuel Johnson assures us 
that even these hymns are comparatively modern, and give 
evidence of a marvelous “creative faculty in the imagina- 
tion and faith ” of a primeval time. This we may regard as 
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somewhat gratuitous, for Samuel Johnson has no means of 


knowing whether these profounder truths have their origin - 


in the faculties and imaginations of men, or whether they 
are due to a primitive revelation which Swedenborg declares 
then existed. In face of the assertions of Swedenborg; in 


face of the confirmations of his statements which have 


already come to hand, and which are increasing in number 
every day ; in face of the fact that the further we go back 
in time, and the nearer we get to the roots of the world’s 
traditions and mythologies, the more persistently does the 
allegoric style force itself upon our notice; in the face of 
all this, how can the modern empirical mind, with its west- 
ern mode of thought and its cherished modern theories, be 
safely trusted to truthfully interpret these treasures of the 
past? The dogmatism of some of our physical religionists 
is simply amazing at times. It is astonishing with what 
coolness a mere assertion in favor of the physical origin of 
the idea of a god is made, and immediately afterwards 
spoken of as proven. The average mind needs to be cau- 


tioned against being too easily carried away by an acknowl-. 


edged authority on one particular subject when he speaks 
on another concerning which he is not so competent to deal. 
We may acknowledge, and thankfully acknowledge, the im- 
mense labors and services of an eminent philologist ; but 
when he enters upon a purely spiritual domain and proceeds 
to instruct us, and on the basis of his own speculations, as 
to the origin of man’s conception of God, he is going be- 
yond his province, and we are not bound to follow him. 


According to Swedenborg, as already stated, all the 


knowledge men possess concerning God and concerning all 
spiritual subjects has been furnished them by means of a 
divine revelation, and he asserts that, prior to the existence 
of our Word, a Word existed among the nations of the East. 


- It was written in pure correspondences, and the allegories 


of ancient times, traces of which abound in the Vedas, are 
derived from the correspondential mode of writing and 
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speaking which then prevailed. Our own Word, though this — 
is not generally known outside the New Church, is also 
written according to correspondences, so that there is a 
spiritual sense within the literal, as the soul is within the 
body. Now wherever the word “fire” occurs there, or any 
expression conveying the idea of heat, “love” is meant in 
the spiritual sense. Jehovah, in the Old Testament, is fre- 
quently associated with fire, or is spoken ‘of as revealing 
Himself by means of fire. But this is because fire is the 
external and appropriate correspondence of that divine love 
which is the Lord Himself. In Deut. iv. 24, God is spoken 
of as “a consuming fire,” but only to the evil and the dis- 
obedient, for their loves being directly opposite to the divine 
love, His love would necessarily appear as something terrible, 
and as threatening them with destruction. In DEUT. ix. 3, 
we read, “as a consuming fire shall He destroy them.” This 
is spoken of the giants, the sons of Anak, who represent 
principles and established evils, which are powerful oppo- 
nents of the church. Similarly too it is written in PsaLm 
xcvii. 3: “A fire goeth before Him and burneth up His ene- 
mies round about ;” the enemies are not men, but princi- 
ples, unless indeed men make themselves the incarnations 
of evils which are in direct opposition to divine love. 

. It is curious that in Rig Veda I. 189, 3, Agni is appealed 
to to drive away enemies — enemies who are giants and 
devils, and who do not keep the fire. The words read: 
« Agni, drive away from us.the enemies—tribes who keep 
no fire came to attack us. Come again to the earth for our 
welfare, sacred god, with all the immortals.” Agni is the 
Vedic god of fire, or the sun; but passages appear in the 
Rig Veda which leave it exceedingly doubtful that physical 
fire or the sun was meant at the time the invocations were 
first used, whatever they may have come to mean afterwards. 
The above quotation might just as well be understood to be 
an appeal to the divine Being for deliverance from spiritual 
foes, as an appeal to the sun to deliver them from natural 
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ones ; indeed I think it far more likely than not that that 
was the original meaning attached to the words. Indra and 
Soma — the god of strength, and the god of life —are also ~ 
invoked to destroy enemies by fire, as in Rig Veda vii. 
104 :— 

O Indra and Soma, burn the devils [Rakshas], hold them under, throw 
them down, they who grow in darkness. 

O Indra and Soma, hurl the evil-doer into the pit, into unfathomed 
darkness. 


“They who grow in darkness” may be either evil loves 
or evil persons, both of which take shelter in falsity, and - 
falsity is invariably spoken of.in correspondential language 
as darkness. To hurl them into the pit, into unfathomed 
darkness, is to consign them to a state that is properly their 
own, so that they may no longer infest the good. “The 
pit,” and “the unfathomed, or the outer, darkness” are | 
terms not altogether strange to us, and represent the homes 
of the evil. 

As to the associations of Jehovah of the Old Posterent 
with fire, they are all familiar enough to us, and the fire in 
all cases is a representation of the divine love, overpowering 
indeed to remote and finite man, and terrible to those whose 
lives are animated by fires that are directly opposed to this 
fire of divine love. Max Miiller, fancying that all human 
conceptions of a God have a physical origin, and that all 
gods were once gods of nature, conceives that Jehovah as 
well as Agni was once a god of =e. On page 222 of his 
« Physical Religion,” he says :— 


If we saw the account of the appearance of Jehovah on Mount Sinai 
in the sacred books of any other religion, we ‘should have little doubt 
that the God, as there described, was originally a god of fire and 
thunder. 


The Professor speaks as if this were the most natural 
conclusion to come to, and yet there is no reason whatever 
why that conclusion should so much as occur to the mind. 
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The words recording the appearances attendant upon the 
descent of Jehovah upon Mount Sinai, are as follows, and 
are quoted by Max Miiller himself : — : 
' And it came to pass on the third day, in the morning, that there were 
thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mount. .: . And 
Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke because Jehovah diienen 
upon it in fire; and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a fur- 
nace, and the whole mount quaked greatly. 


This is, at the most, simply a description of hilneilits 
descent upon Sinai and its attendant appearances and ef- 
fects ; and even the literal sense presents no justification for 
the conclusion that because fire, in this instance, is associ- 
ated with the manifestation of Jehovah, therefore Jehovah 
was originally a God of fire. | 

If all the Professor’s conclusions are reached in such a 
fashion, and on such slender grounds, we may be excused 
for suspecting that Agni, after all, may not have been a god 
of fire originally, any more than Jehovah was. At any rate, 
Swedenborg’s account of this remarkable event is vastly dif- 
ferent from Max Miiller’s, and far more befitting a divine 
revelation. Mount Sinai represents heaven, and Jehovah 
_ descending on the top of the mountain represents the Lord’s 
presence in the highest or inmost of heaven, and the fire 
denotes divine celestial love. The smoke, like the smoke of 
a furnace, is representative of the obscurity in which they 
view the Lord who are remote from Him, or at the foot of 
the mountain. The quaking of the mountain is represent- 
ative of the commotion that is caused, in even the highest 
heaven, at the more immediate presence of the Lord. We 
read in DEuT. v. 25, that when the people saw and heard all — 
this they said : “ Now therefore why should we die? for this 
great fire will consume us; if we hear the voice of Jehovah, 
our God, any more, then we shall die.” This represents the 
effect of a near approach of the divine love upon those who 
are in an external and evil state, such as the Israelites were 
_in. The impression is that their own life must be destroyed | 
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by a too near approach of the divine life. - Had the state of 


Israel been different, the appearances, of course, would have 


been different too; for man views the Lord according to 


his own state, and the Lord accommodates Himself to that 
state. In Swedenborg’s “ Arcana Celestia,” 9434, we have 
an explanation of the spiritual sense of Exon. xxiv. 17: 
“And the sight of the glory of Jehovah was as devouring 
fire on the top of the mountain in the cine of the children 
of Israel,” and there we read :— — 


The aspect of the glory of Jehovah as a fire on the head of the 
mountain signifies divine truth in heaven resplendent from the good 
of love: and that it was as devouring fire to the eyes of the sons of 


Israel signifies that it was afflicting and vastating to those who were 


in externals without internals. The case stands thus: there are two 
loves entirely opposite to each other, heavenly love and infernal love. 
Heavenly love is love to the Lord and love towards the neighbor, and 
infernal love is love of self and love of the world. They with whom 
infernal loves reign are in hell; and they with whom heavenly loves 
reign are in heaven. Love indeed is the very vital of man, for without 
love there is no life at all. From love every one has the heat and fire 


of his life. That without vital heat and fire there is no life is manifest. 
Hence it follows that as the love is such is the life, consequently as the | 
- love is such is the man. Every one therefore may know from his own 
_ loves whether heaven or hell is within him. . . . With those who are in — 


heavenly love, the divine fire or love is continually creating and reno- 


vating the interiors of the will and illuminating the interiors of the 


understanding ; but with those who are in infernal love, the divine fire 
or love is continually afflicting and vastating, because, with them divine 
love falls into opposites, by which it is destroyed. . . . Hence it is that 
the fire of Jehovah appeared to the eyes of the sons of Israel as devour- 


ing and consuming, because they were in the love of self and of the 


world, being in externals and without internals. 


There is sufficient philosophy present in these statements 
to explain many passages in the Word which represent God 
and man as opposed, which speak of God as man’s destroyer 
rather than his creator, and how, to the evil, Jehovah’s love 
must needs appear as “a devouring fire that burneth up His 


enemies round about.” The fire associated with Jehovah’s 
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appearances is a correspondential representation of His- 
divine love, and men then, and now, are affected by it ac- 
cording to the state they are in. It requires an immense 
amount of private-confirmation in pet theories before a man 
can see evidence in such passages as we have been treating 


of, that Jehovah was originally a god of fire, or somehow 


developed out of it. 

Fire is, of course, weeshinel in many other connections, 
and especially is it associated with worship in the Israelitish 
religion as well as in all other religions. The sacrifices of 
the Jewish ritual represented worship of the Lord. The 
sacrifices and offerings were to be offered by fire to repre- 
sent that such worship must originate in love and charity. 
These offerings are sometimes spoken of as a “ sweet odor,” 
or “an odor of rest” unto Jehovah, meaning that worship 
from such love and charity is acceptable and well pleasing 
to the Lord. It was ordained (LEV. vi. 13) that the fire on 
the altar should never go out; and the teaching here is that 
the fire of love and charity must never be extinguished in 
the church. From this we may perceive the meaning of the 
strange fire offered before Jehovah by Nadab and Abihu, 
the sons of Aaron (LEv. x. 1), for offering which they were 
destroyed by a fire that went forth from Jehovah. Strange 
fire is the love of self and the world and all the lusts of the 


human selfhood. To worship the Lord from such a ground © 


is to insult Him, and to confirm ourselves in these loves is 
to pave the way for death.* But fire, representing love, 


may refer to either a good love or an evil one, and this 


because evil is simply the perversion or profanation of good ; 
but the context will always show which is meant. The fire 
of love which glows in the hearts of angels is derived from 
the divine love which appears above their heavens as a sun, 


* It should here be stated that the Jewish Church was not a real church, 
but only a representative one. Because a true church could not then exist in 
the world owing to the carnal and evil states of men, the connection with 
heaven was preserved by means of the representation of a church amongst 
men in the world. 
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in the midst of which is the Lord Himself; but the fire 
which inflames the breasts of devils is the fire of their own 
loves and lusts in which they have confirmed themselves, 
and hell-fire is simply the passions and flames of self-love 
which ever menace, both in this world and the next, the 
welfare and the happiness of others. (See Swedenborg’s 
“ Heaven and Hell,” 545-575.) 

And the association of the Deity with the sun in all relig- 
ions is not necessarily evidence that the sun suggested the 
idea of a God, but is capable of a widely different explana- 


tion. In Swedenborg’s work, “ Angelic Wisdom concerning 


the Divine Love and Wisdom,” he treats extensively of the 
two worlds, the natural and the spiritual, showing the simi- 
larities and the differences between them, the substantiality | 
of each in its own sphere, and asserting as the basis of his 
statements that, as there is a solar centre to the natural 
world, so also there is to the spiritual world. In no. 83-87 
of that work, we read :— | 


There are two worlds, the spiritual and the natural; and the spiritual 
world derives nothing whatever from the natural world, nor the natural 
from the spiritual world. They are entirely distinct, and communicate 
only by correspondence. For instance: heat in the natural world corre- 
sponds to the good of charity in the spiritual world, and light in the 
natural world corresponds to the truth of faith in the spiritual world. 
Who does not see that heat and the good of charity, and that light and 
the truth of faith are entirely distinct? .. . Since the two worlds are 
thus distinct, it may be clearly seen that the spiritual world is under a 
different sun from the natural world. For in the spiritual world there 
are heat and light just as in the natural world, but the heat there is 
spiritual, and likewise the light. ... Now as heat and light cannot 
derive their origin from any other source than from a sun, it is evident 


‘that in the spiritual world there is another sun than that of the natural 


world; and also that the sun of the spiritual world in its essence is 
such that spiritual heat and light can go forth from it, and that the sun - 
of the natural world in its essence is such that natural heat and light 
can proceed from it. Anything that is spiritual, which is related to 
good and truth, can arise from no other source than from Divine Love 
and Divine Wisdom; for all good is of love, and all truth is of wisdom. 

The sun of the spiritual world is not the Lord Himself, but is from the 
Lord: | | 
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_ That sun. appears before the eyes of the angels as fiery, because 
love and fire correspond to each other; for they cannot see love with 
their eyes, but for love that which corresponds to it. For angels, just 
as men, have an internal and an external: their internal is that which 
thinks and discerns, and which wills and loves, and their external is 
that which feels, sees, speaks, and acts. All their externals are corre- 
-spondences of the internals; but the correspondences are spiritual, and 
not natural. Divine love is also felt as fire by the spiritual. Hence 
it is that where fire is mentioned in the Word it signifies love. 


Now since, as Swedenborg states, all this was familiarly 
known in ancient times, what more likely than that the fact 
that in all ancient religions the Deity is represented by the 
sun, or in some way connected with the sun, is really a 
relic of this ancient truth that the Lord is the sun of the 
spiritual world, or that that sun and its fire is the first 
emanation of Divine Love? In the course of time the 
internal idea was lost, and later generations, having lost 
the correspondential ‘key, substituted the natural sun for 
the spiritual one in their ideas, and finally in their worship. 
We all know how easy it is to lose sight of the spiritual and 
lapse into the natural. But here is an extract from Sweden- 
borg’s “ Athanasian Creed,” 27, which explains the process, 
and shows, at the same time, how a spiritual line of thought 
was maintained before the era of dead idolatry and material- 
ism set in :— | | 
' In the thought of man there are two ideas, one abstract, which is 
spiritual, and one not abstract, which is natural. The abstract idea, 
which is spiritual, concerning the life which is God is, that it is love 
itself, and that it is wisdom itself, and that the love is of wisdom and 
the wisdom of love. But the idea not abstract, which is natural, 
concerning the life which is God is, that His love is as fire, and His 
wisdom as light, and the two together are as a radiant brightness... The 
natural idea is derived from correspondence, for fire corresponds to love, 
and light corresponds to wisdom; and therefore in the Word fire signi- 
fies love and light signifies wisdom. . . . The divine love—which in 
the divine wisdom is life itself, which is God — cannot be conceived of 
in its essence, for it is infinite, and thus transcends human apprehension ; 
but it may be conceived of in its appearance. The Lord appears before 
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the eyes of the angels as a sun, and from that sun heat proceeds and 
light proceeds. The sun is divine love; the heat is divine love pro- 
ceeding, which is called divine good; and the light is divine wisdom 
proceeding, which is called divine truth. But yet one may not have an 
idea of the life which is God as fire, or heat, or light, unless there is in 
it at the same time the idea of love and of wisdom, thus that the divine 
love is like fire, and the divine wisdom like light, and that the divine 
love together with the divine wisdom is like a radiant brightness. 


But let this internal and abstract idea be lost; let the 
knowledge of the correspondence which links the internal 
idea with the external representation also be Jost, as hap- 
pened in the course of time, you have then nothing but | 
idolatrous relics left, and fire and the sun are themselves 
regarded as God. It is simply such relics which we behold 
in the ancient religions of the world. God, or the idea of a 
God, has not developed out of fire. The process has been 
the other way about. The idea that God is love degener- 
ated into the idea that He is fire in the course of human de- 
cline and corruption. The idea stopped there simply because | 
it could go no further. To use an expression of Garth Wil- 
kinson’s: “ It is the final materialism of the human mind to | 
think of fire, or the sun, as God.” 

And yet there are passages in the Vedas that seek of 
Agni in such a way as to leave the impression that the idea 
of divine love and its attendant attributes and powers are 
still remotely present in his fire. On page 195 of his 
“ Physical Religion,”’ Max Miiller tells us that in the Veda 
« Agni is distinctly conceived as the creator.” ‘ Being the 
maker, the creator, the progenitor of the world, he is like- 
wise the supreme lord, the king of men. Not only does his 
greatness exceed that of heaven, but his wisdom also is 
infinite. He knows all worlds, and his laws cannot be 
broken.” This ascription of omnipotence, omniscience, and 
infinite wisdom to the mighty Agni almost compels us to 
believe that long before he became immersed in the sun, 
or physical fire, he was to the ancient mind precisely what 
_ Jehovah is to us. The following from Rig Veda VIL, iv. 4, 
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hints at a time when the spiritual was not altogether absent 
from the natural in men’s conceptions : — 

He [Agni] is wise among the foolish, and intelligent. 

He is the swift messenger moving between heaven and earth. 

From thee, Agni, are generated poetic thoughts; from thee are the 
products of the mind; from thee effective hymns. 

Thou art president over all oo thou augmentest the intelli- 
gence of the sage. | 


Such passages as ‘these are adduced by our advocate of 
physical religion as pointing to the period in religious evolu- 
tion when Agni became divested of his material character ; 
but we may just as reasonably regard them as pointing to 
a period prior to its adoption. 

The famous Gayatri, too, which is called “the mother of 
the Vedas,” should be noticed in this connection, and chiefly 


because it is adduced by the Hindu as evidence that the © 
physical sun is mot the real object of his worship. It is 


contained in Rig Veda, III., lxii. 10, and is thus translated 
by Dr. Muir: “We have received that excellent glory of 
the divine Savitri [the sun]; may he stimulate our under- 
standings.” Sir William Jones has given it the following 
somewhat freer translation : — 


Let us adore the supremacy of that Spiritual Sun, the omen who 


illuminates all, who re-creates all, from whom all proceed, to whom all | 


must return; whom we invoke to direct our undertakings aright in our 
progress toward his holy seat. 

This text from the Rig Veda is not only well known to 
the devout Hindu, but it is used every day as a morning 
prayer, and commentators on the Vedas affirm that “who- 
ever repeats these words once, ten times, or a hundred 
times, shall obtain bliss in a proportionate degree. After 
the repetition let him meditate on him who is One only, 
and all-pervading.” As the prayer is so well known, Sir 


William Jones has, in addition to his translation, given the 


following paraphrase as expressive of the meaning it con- 
veys to a devout Hindu : — 
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What the sun and light are to this visible world, the supreme good 
and truth are to the intellectual and invisible universe; and as our cor- 
poreal eyes have a distinct perception of objects enlightened by the sun, 
so our souls acquire certain knowledge by meditating on the light of 


truth which emanates from the Being of beings. Thatis the light by 


which alone our minds can be directed in the path of beatitude. 


If such an aspiration and such a train of thought per- 
_vade the mind of the devout Hindu when he uses this 
prayer — and Sir William Jones’s paraphrase is an assurance 
that it does— he is scarcely the “benighted heathen” that 
many suppose him to be; and it looks, moreover, as if this 
were a providential safeguard against the materialism into 
_which some phases of his popular religion are liable to land 
him. 

It is interesting and important to notice, too, that in the 
Vedas the sun and Agni are associated with Kama, love. 


In his “ Selected Essays,” Vol. L., p. 437, Max Miiller points 


out the fact that with the ancient Aryans the sun was the 


_ symbol of love ; and on p. 445, he shows that, in the Veda, | 


_ love (divine love) is clearly applied to the rising sun. The 
whole hymn, Rig Veda, II., xxxviii. 6, is addressed to Savitar, 
(the sun). It is there said : — 

He rises as a mighty flame, he stretches out his wide arms, he is even 
like the wind. When he stops his horses all activity ceases, and the 
night follows in his track. But before the night has _ fully finished her 
weaving, the sun rises again. Then Agni goes to all men and all 
houses ; his light is powerful, and his mother, the dawn, gives him the 
best share, the first worship amongst men. 

The poet proceeds to say:— 


He came back with wide strides, longing for victory; the love (Kama) 
of all men came near. The eternal approached, leaving the work (of 
night) half done; he followed the command of the heavenly Savitar. 


I wonder whether this really is addressed to the sun. 
When love and wisdom are absent, darkness settles upon 
the mind of man. When his state changes, and love and 
light are restored, his night passes away and darkness is 
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dispelled. Some such meaning may originally have been 
intended. As I read these strange, half allegoric passages, 


my suspicion is increased that our western literalism and | 


empiricalism is incompetent to deal with them. But Max 
Miiller adds, after giving the above translation : “ ‘The love 
of all men’ may mean ‘he who is loved by all men,’ or ‘who 
grants the wishes of all men ;’ yet I do not think that it is 


by accident that Kama, Love, is thus applied to the rising 


sun.” We suspect that the application is intentional, the 
intention being to prevent love and its symbol rom being 
altogether divorced. 

But in the Atharva Veda, III. xxi. 4, Kama, Love, is dis- 
tinctly identified with Agni: “The god Agni, who is omniv- 
orous, whom they call Kama, whom they call the giver and 
the receiver, who is wise, strong, pre-eminent, unconquerable ; 
to thee, Agni, let this oblation be offered.” Again in the 
Sama Veda, II., 1040, it is said: “Agni, Kama, the one 
monarch of things’ past and future, shines in his dear 
abodes.” In Sir Monier Williams’s Sanskrit Dictionary the 
word Kama is said to be a name of Agni in the Veda. 

It is not necessary for us to compass all the fields of the 
world’s religions to be assured that fire occupies a prominent 
position in each. We are aware that fire, and many other 
sensuous forms which lend themselves with peculiar facility 
to symbolic purposes, are common to them all. But does 
not this point to a common origin? Are they not all of the 
nature of relics and survivals from a better time? The 
fire that is so intimately associated with the Deity, and the 
fire that men have at all times regarded as essential to His 
worship, express that love which is inmost in God and in- 
most in man. Samuel Johnson’s comments on the Fire 
Symbol in his “Oriental Religions — Persia,” p. 20, are 
worthy of our notice here :— 


Pyrolatry is common to all religions. No other natural element so 


perfectly represents supreme force as the element of fire. As light, it 


is the universally recognized symbol of truth; as heat, of love; as 
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cosmic vital energy, of conscious being; as astronomical centre, of 
unity; as all-producing and all-sustaining, of creative and providential 
care. Like personality and will, it mounts back to its source, and will 


not be cut off thence. Penetrating, stirring, and shaping all things, it 


is the image of every pure, perfect, and irrepressible power. It is the 
first-born of creation; germ, seed, and atom, the. children of its play. 
The soul itself is said to glance down from heaven as a beam of light, 
and as a beam to return whence it came. 


This is a valuable summary of the several services of the 
fire symbol to human thought. But it must be owing to 
what Swedenborg calls correspondences, some of which are 
illustrated here, that fire is capable of serving the purpose 
of so aptly keeping the spiritual before our notice. The 
most ancient writings of the world bare traces upon them 
of being memories rather than imaginations, as the Duke 


_ of Argyle says; they testify to a primitive revelation, to 
a time when the allegoric method of expression was in vogue 


and commonly understood, to a time when men’s concep 
tion of God was not lower but higher than at present, and 
to a race of men superior in intelligence and wisdom to 
succeeding generations. The facts are against the evolu- 
tionary process in religion to which some of our modern 
theorists seem so unaccountably attached ; but they are in 
favor of Swedenborg’s assertion as to the existence of a 
Word prior to ours, from which oriental nations obtained 
their knowledge of God and spiritual subjects, and of a time 
when the science of correspondences was cultivated and 
understood, and from that science, now revealed afresh, men 
may derive the peculiar light required to understand more 
fully the allegories and symbolisms treasured uP in the 
ancient religions of the world. 


H. Buss. 
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SERIES AND DEGREES FROM THE SCIENTIFIC — 


POINT OF VIEW. 


In the “True Christian Religie, 779; Swedenborg 
says :— 

Since the Lord cannot manifest Himself in Person, and yet has fore- 
told that He will come and found a New Church which is the New 
Jerusalem, it follows that He will do this by means of a man, who can 
not only receive the doctrines of this church with the understanding, but 
can also publish them by the press. The Lord has manifested Himself 
to me, His servant, and sent me to this office, and afterwards opened 
the sight of my spirit. This I testify in truth. Likewise that from the 
first day of this call I have received nothing whatever which pertains 
to the doctrines of that church from any angel, but from the Lord alone 
while I was reading the Word. 


Again, in n. 850, he says, “The Lord iil me for 
this office from earliest youth.” | 

In a letter to Oetinger, dated in 1766, twenty-one years 
after his interior sight was opened, he thus answers the 
_ question: Why, from being a pi ci have I been 
chosen ? — 

To the end that the épiritual things which at this day are being re- 
vealed may be taught and understood a/urally and rationally; for 
spiritual truths have a correspondence with natural truths, because they 
terminate in them and rest upon them. For this reason I was first in- 
troduced by the Lord into the natural sciences and thus prepared, and 
this from 1710 to 1744. . . . Every one in fact is led by natural things 


to spiritual; for man is born natural, by education becomes moral, and 


is afterwards begotten spiritual by the Lord. 


Again, in the “ Adversaria,” Part II., 839, he says :— 
I was at last able to see that the Divine Providence immediately gov- 


erned the acts of my life from my youth, and so directed them that by 


means of natural things I was enabled to reach a state of intelligence. 


In “True Christian Religion,” 52-54 :— 
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There can be no knowledge of God’s Omnipotence, Omniscience, and 
Omnipresence unless it be known what order is, and unless these 
things belonging to it be known, namely: that God is Order and that 
at the creation He introduced order into wae universe and into all and 


every part of it. 


Order is the quality of the disposition, determination, and activity of 
the parts, substances, or entities which make the form; whence is the 
state, the perfection of which wisdom from its love produces. 

God is Order because He is Substance Itself and Form Itself, and 
because all things which subsist came forth and come from Him. 

Man was created into his order, and every particular part of him into 
its order; as the head and body each into its order, the heart, lungs, — 
liver, and every organ of sense into their orders; . . . every beast of the 
earth, every bird of the air, every fish of the sea, every reptile, nay 
every worm, every tree, shrub, plant, even every stone, mineral, and 
every particle of dust, into its order. 

From what has been said concerning the creation in my Works, it is 
evident that God first made His Infinity finite by substances emitted 
from Himself, whence came His proximate encompassing sphere, which 
constitutes the Sun of the spiritual world; that afterwards by means of 
that Sun He perfected other encompassing spheres, even to the last 
which.consists of things quiescent, and that thus by means of degrees 
He made the universe more and more finite. These things are adduced 
in order that human reason may be satisfied — which does not rest un- 
less it sees a cause. (/did., 33.) 

How many and what absurdities have crept into the minds of men 
and hence, through the heads of innovators, into the church, in conse- 
quence of their not understanding the order into which God created 
the universe and all and every part of it, will appear from the mere 
mention of them in the following pages. (/did., 52.) 


In “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 187, we read : — 


One who knows nothing of discrete degrees can know nothing of the 
state of man as regards regeneration, nor can he know anything of the 
influx through the heavens from the Lord, or of the order in which he 
was created. 


In “ Apocalypse Explained,” 1125 :— 


An idea of Life which is God, cannot be had unless an idea be also 
obtained of the degrees by which life descends from its inmost prin 
ciples to the ultimates. 
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In the work on “ The Intercourse Between the Soul and 
the Body,” 16, we read : — - 


A knowledge of degrees at this day is of the greatest utility. For 


many, because they do not know them, take their stand and stick fast 
in the lowest degree, in which the senses of their body are, and from 
ignorance are incapable of being elevated into the spiritual light which 
is above them. Hence naturalism takes possession of them as soon 
as they set themselves to examine and search into anything relating to 
the human soul and mind. 


In the foregoing extracts, I have brought together, in a 
more or less connected manner, some of the fundamental 


doctrines of the church, and also quoted two statements of 


Swedenborg which are worthy of our thoughtful considera- 
tion : — 

First, that by means of the natural sciences he was pre- 
pared by the Lord from his earliest youth for the great mis- 
sion he filled ; - : 

Second, that without a clear and intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the doctrine of degrees, one cannot understand 
interiorly the doctrines of the church revealed to the world 
by the Lord through the writings of Swedenborg. 

It will be the aim of this paper, in what must needs be a 
very imperfect manner, to formulate the doctrine of degrees 
from the study of organisms in nature, and to show that by 
means of the scientific methods of the day, together with 
the system of science and philosophy found in the Works 
of Swedenborg, the necessary, and I might say, the only 
data are furnished which will lead us to a clear conception 
of this doctrine. 

To quote from Swedenborg :—. 


The time is at hand when we may quit the harbor and sail for the 


_ open sea. (Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 26.) . 
Let us gird our loins for the work. Experience is at our side with © 


a full horn of plenty. The nine virgins are present also adorned 
with the riches of nearly two thousand years. I mean, all the sciences 
by whose abundance, powers, and patronage the work is constructed. 
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. . All things at the present day stand provided and prepared, and 
await the light. The ship is in the harbor; the sails are swelling; the 
east wind blows; let us weigh anchor and put forth to sea. (Animal 


Kingdom, 23.) 


In “Conjugial Love,” 313, Swedenborg speaks of his 
doctrine of series and degrees as a truth from Heaven, and 
his statement has already been quoted that he received the 
doctrines of the church from the Lord alone; so that the 
question as to the time of his illumination regarding this 
important doctrine will be settled when we find out where 
he first uses it. 

In his work entitled, “ Miscellaneous Observations Con- 
nected with the Physical Sciences,” published at Leipsic, 
in 1722, we find the doctrine of degrees most beautifully 
and wonderfully presented in what he called his “Bullular — 
Hypothesis.” This work would almost seem to be the 
starting point of his system of philosophy, and without a 
clear conception of it, little progress can be made in his 
later works. For, dealing as it does with the particles 
which form the different atmospheres, it explains how mo- 
tion, which we call influx, is transmitted from the Divine 
motion which is Life Itself down through the atmospheres | 
to man and this ultimate world. 

Let us now briefly consider the difficulties which the stu- 
dent in natural science has to surmount when he attempts 
to investigate the results of modern scientific thought from 
a teleological standpoint. 

_ The Theory of Evolution occupies an anomalous position 
in philosophy and science. 

Instead of conceiving it as possessing a system of philos- 
ophy of its own, based upon definite concepts, one is rather 
compelled to define it as a method, by means of which, and 
according to the laws of which, all systems of philosophy 
and science are arranged into definite series which discover 
the orderly sequences in philosophical and scientific thought. 
The young student ‘of science, as well as the young theo-. 
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logian, will meet with bitter disappointment if he enters 
upon his investigations with the assurance that he shall 
have all of his difficult problems solved. 

He will find scientific leaders agreeing upon possibly one 
thing only, namely, that among the varied organisms of 
nature there has been a progressive and upward development 
from simple forms to more and more complex forms, and 
that there is a tendency in every organism to reproduce the 
ancestral type, as well as to vary from it. But, let him seek 
the causes of these tendencies, and he at once finds himself 
attempting to reconcile theories and hypotheses diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. 

No one would resent, any infringement upon the just 
Claims of.the inductive method of investigation more quickly 
than I, but I cannot help feeling that it is being carried far 
beyond its legitimate rights, when it rules out in a most 
sweeping manner everything as irrelevant which cannot be 
proved by experiment or worked out by mathematics. | 

Mr. Spencer, in his Psychology, has well said : — 

In every case then, and by every school, something has to be assumed. 


A certainty greater than that which any reasoning can yield, has to be 
recognized at the outset of all reasoning. (Psychology, Vol. II., p. 390.) 


Another cause of disagreement among scientific investi- 
gators is the attempt to preserve the law of Continuity, to 
prove which, all sorts of hypotheses are resorted to, which 
are not based upon actual empirical data. _ 

Mr. Romanes in his “ Mental Evolution in Man,” p. 438, 
says :— 


In my opinion, an evolutionist of to-day, who seeks to constitute the 


human mind a great exception to the otherwise principle of continuity, 
has an even more hopeless case than he would have, were he to argue 
that a similar exception ought to be made with regard to the structure 
of the wormlike creature, Balanoglossus. 


There are many reasons which make it extremely a 


to present the doctrine of degrees in a scientific manner. 
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The very name of science seems to call forth a spirit of 
antagonism in the minds of New-Church people, who for- 
get, or perhaps, are not aware, that it was by means of 
natural science or the orderly study of things in nature, 
that Swedenborg’s mind was prepared for his mission and 
to grasp the great principles of order. | 

‘It has been thought that this doctrine could be clearly set 
forth by means of colored diagrams ; but all such attempts 
have failed to accomplish their purpose, and the church and 
world at large are still waiting for a clearer and more scien- 
tific presentation. | 

In “Divine Love and Wisdom,” 189, Swedenborg, in 
speaking of the necessity of understanding this doctrine, 
says :— | 

Nevertheless, to know these things and not see them in application to 
things that exist, is only to know abstractions, which remain only so 
long as analytical and metaphysical conceptions are in the thought. 
Hence it is that . . . nothing of discrete degrees is known in the world; 
for bare knowledge of things in the abstract is like something aerial, 
which quickly vanishes. But if abstract conceptions are applied to 
things that are in the world, then they are like visible objects and re- 
main in the memory. 


Before attempting to study the organisms in nature in the 
light of the discrete degree, let me seek to prepare the way 
for the reception of the grand and far-reaching concepts 
which such a study is sure to involve. Let me seek by 
means of analogy to break the soil before sowing the seeds 


_ destined to bring rich harvests. 


Let us suppose that an engineer, after much thought, has 


formulated in his own mind a certain complex piece or sys- 


tem of machinery, which when perfected and put together — 
is to be set into motion by means of some definite motive 
power. 

In his mind then there exist two distinct ends—an en- 
ergy, capable of producing a certain amount of work, and a 
machine, by means of which it will be able to exert its in- — 
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‘herent powers. The first step taken by the engineer is to 


make a complete set of drawings of the machine he is going 


to construct, representing it not only as a whole, but its 
parts also in detail. These drawings will, to his mind, rep- 


resent or stand for the machine, and serve as a means of 
formulating into definite act the many concepts of his 
mind; and are needed no longer when the machine shall 
have been finished. 

In constructing his machine, the parts are salle and 
perfected separately — each part so constructed that it may 
perform in the machine a certain definite use. It is this use 
which is ever in the mind of the engineer, and the part is 
perfected for the use it is to perform. In preparing the part 
for its use, a certain series of acts follow each other in a 


definite succession, but in each act there is always the end 


in view, or the use towards which they all tend. When fin- 
ished, the part stands for the use it is to fill, and, therefore, 
contains all of the various steps or successive stages through 
which it has passed. But each part, even when perfected, 
is but an integer of a still higher one. For it is so corre- 
lated with other parts that together they form a more com- 


plex unit of structure, which, in turn, reaches a certain 


degree of perfection by means of a second series of creative 
acts, and is therefore destined to fill a higher and more 
complex use. 

Thus the parts are finished one after another — one after 
another to perform its use; each use involving or contain- 
ing lower uses, even down to the first simple use. Then the 
engineer coordinates the parts, bringing them together in 
the machine which he constructs, which machine contains 
every perfected step, from the lowest to the highest ; its 
various parts arranged to perform their various uses; and 
thus it becomes the ultimate form of all his creative acts, 
in which all parts coexist simultaneously. 

But the machine is only a machine until he allows she 


motive power, which he had in his mind, to enter it. Then, 
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and only then, are the uses one after another brought out 
into act, and the -machine, as a whole, enabled to produce 
those acts for which he has constructed it. 


Thus we find ultimated or coordinated in this complex — 


machine a long series of creative acts on the part of the 
engineer ; for, when arranged together according to their 
respective uses, each part which has been perfected will 
represent and stand for a long series of acts. But we can- 


not call this a continuous series of creative acts, that is, 


where there always exists between each act and the next 
successive one the same kind of unit increment, but we 
find it composed of several entirely distinct series, each of 
which has its own end toward which it approaches, and 
it contains a different kind of increment from any succeed- 
ing series. 

Therefore in the series there exist definite breaks at the 
end of the perfected parts which represent certain degrees 


of perfection in the machine. Thus the first simple part, 


when finished, is the end toward which the first series of 
acts tended, and is the first degree of perfection or the first 
degree of the machine. An entirely new series of acts 
perfects a second part, which is the second degree of the 
machine, and so on. It is to be understood that the second 
series of acts starts with the first part as its basis, and so on. 

Have I made clear by this crude analogy what is meant 
by the doctrine of series and degrees ? ; 

But, we see, this doctrine involves two distinct concepts, 
— each part when perfected represents a long series of cre- 
ative acts. Therefore there is a succession of series — one 
higher than another, one following the other, all forming 
together a’successive series. But when they are brought 
together, or coordinated according to their respective uses, 
and the machine is thus formed, these successive series 
become now ultimated in simultaneous order, or coexist 
simultaneously. Indeed, this simultaneous order depends 
upon the successive order for its existence; but, on the 
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other hand, we cannot understand the successive steps ex- 


cept by means of the simultaneous order or series. And 
this is the great truth of the discrete degree which some | 
of us have failed to grasp, and a knowledge of which is the 
keystone of the whole arch. This concept, understood and 
felt, leads the mind to fathom the very deepest secrets of 
creation. | 

It is in the ultimate then, that we must seek the suc- 
cessive degrees which form it. But this can only be done 
through the orderly study of things in order to train the 
mind to form mental pictures of things and their relation 
to each other. 

In “ Heaven and Hell,” 315, Seni says :— 


Whoever is instructed concerning Divine order, may also understand 
that man was created to become an angel — because in him is the ulti- 
mate of order. Divine order never stops midway and forms some- 
thing there, but . . . proceeds to its ultimate, and when it reaches its 
ultimate it commences the work of formation. Wherefore, there [in the 
is the seminary of heaven. 


Again, 304 :— 
Divine influx does not stop midway, but goes down to its ultimates. 


We are taught by the doctrines of the church that the 
source of all life, of all thought, of all power to act or even 
to want to act, comes from the Lord alone. . But suppos- 
ing we stood looking up always towards this Source of all 
life, and never turned our gaze to follow the stream of life 


as it goes down to the ultimates, and there performs its 


most wonderful works, should we ever know any more than > 
the mere fact of its existence? And yet, is not this largely 
the attitude of the New Church? Does not the New 
Church as a church to-day stand on a scaffolding erected in 
mid-air? and does it not look up, without at the same time 


looking down? When studying the Writings of Sweden- 


borg, has not the volume been opened, as it were, in the 
middle, and are we not trying to understand the last chap- 
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ters before we have read the first ones? much as a youth 
who tries to master the principles of Calculus before he 
has become familiar with the elementary principles: of 
Algebra ? 

In the “ Economy of the Animal Kingdom,” 586, 587, we 
réad as follows : — 

There is nothing in the visible world which is not a series and ina 


series. Whithersoever we turn our attention all things that we meet are 
merely series. Mere series and series of series constitute arithmetic, 


geometry, physics, nay all philosophy, even governments both public | 


and private. By series we speak, reason, and act. Our sensations, too, 
are series of varieties. Consequently the science of natural things de- 
pends upon a distinct notion of series and degrees and their subordina- 


tion and coordination. The better a person knows how to arrange into — 


order things which are to be determined so that there may exist a series 
of effects flowing from their genuine causes, the more perfect his genius, 
and inasmuch as an arrangement of this kind is prevalent throughout 
nature, so that faculty is perfected by observation and reflection on the 
objects of nature — by natural abilities and by the assistance of those 
instructors whose minds are not too artificially moulded or under the 
influence of prepossessions, but who claim to themselves a freedom in 


contemplating the objects of nature with a view to become instructed 7 


by things themselves. 
In “ Conjugial Love,” 313, we read : — 


That all the things which precede in minds form series, and that the 
series collect together, one next to another, and one after another, and 
that these together compose an ultimate, is as yet unknown in the world; 


but as it is a truth from heaven, it is here adduced, for it explains what © 
influx effects and of what quality the ultimate is in which only the series - 


affirmed to be successively formed coexist. 


In « Economy of the Animal Kingdom,” 581, Swedenborg 3 


says :— 

The most perfect order in the mundane system is that which reigns 
in the animal kingdom. So perfect, indeed, that it may be considered 
as the living exemplar of all things in the world which observe any 
order. Consequently the doctrine of series and degrees ought to teach 
not only in what manner things are successively subordinated and co- 
ordinated and in what manner they coexist simultaneously in subordi- 
nation, but also in what manner they are successively and simultaneously 
det:rmined in the order thus expressed. 
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Let me now seek to apply the thoughts which were con- 
tained in the analogy of the machine and its function to 
the consideration of the animal series as a whole. The 
engineer is at once seen to be the Lord; the motive energy, 
the human soul, of which I shall Speak at more length 
later ; the parts are the different series of organisms in the 
animal kingdom; the whole machine when the parts are 
perfected and put together, the human body; the planes of 
uses or functions which succeed each other, the planes cor- 
responding to those of the human mind, from which, and by 
means of which, the human soul constructs its spiritual and 


_ immortal body. 


This is not a mere picture of the imagination, but repre- 

sents, crudely I admit, the order of the animal kingdom, and 
may be taken as the rough materials out of which I may 
show the actual steps as they occurred and are Oocurring in 
creation. 
_ We learn from ‘geology that the animal series was not 
brought to its perfection at one time, but that long succes- 
sive periods of time were needed. Nor were the higher 
forms created first, but the lowest ; and that they succeeded 
each other always from simple to more and more complex. 
forms. Thus we find certain culminations of series: first 
came the invertebrates, then the age of fishes, then reptiles 
and birds, then mammals, and _ finally came man as the 
grand climax. 

From the science of Comparative hate and Biology 
we learn that the animal series does not present an un- 
broken line of upward development, but, on the contrary, 
there occur certain gaps or leaps, which cannot be bridged 
over, except by one hypothetical forms, existing only on 
paper. 

Nor does this statement tell the whole story. This 
animal series is found to be made up of at least four differ- 
ent and distinct series, in each of which series there exists — 
a distinct physiological unit, and these physiological units 
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follow each other successively from simple to complex units. 


The first series is that of the so-called Protozoa. These 
are simple unicellular organisms in which the protoplasmic 


mass performs all the functions which in higher forms are . 


differentiated in special organs and viscera. In the language 
of Swedenborg it is the complex continent of the whole 
animal kingdom. 

Plants, as well as animals, have their aiinaines in these 
lowly forms and on account of the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing the animal from the plant, so very similar are they, 
Heckel has classed them all as the kingdom of the Protista. 
Functionally, these animals seem to correspond to the ovum 
of the mammal, which contains apparently the whole organ- 
ism i parvo. Between this series and the invertebrate 
series called Metazoa, or true animals, there exists a leap 
or break. | 

It would be beyond the scope of this paper, as well as 
tiresome, to follow the development of the invertebrate 
series. in its progression from simple to more and more 
complex forms. It culminates with the Insects and Cepha- 
lopods in which we find a nervous system, consisting of 
ganglia fused together into what is called the supra-cesopha- 
geal ganglion, which performs, as it were, the office of a 
brain for purposes of sensation and locomotion, and from 
which proceed nerves with other ganglia controlling the 
viscera. This whole apparatus is so perfected that the 
organism is able to respond automatically to all extraneous 
impulses from the outer world of its environment, and to 
perform those wonderful feats known as insect intelligence. 
From the functions it performs, the great sympathetic nerve 
in the higher animals seems to correspond to the nervous 


system of the invertebrates. At the end of the inverte- 


brates we meet with another break, and a new series, the 
Vertebrates, begins. No forms are known which connect 
these two series. 

For a discussion of this I refer the reader to Balfour's 
classic work on “ Embryology,” Vol. II., chapter xii. 
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The invertebrate series, we have seen, possesses a nervous 
system capable of producing only automatic or involuntary 
acts. With the new, or vertebrate series, there is super- 
added to that apparatus, a new and higher nervous system, 
the cerebro-spinal, capable of producing acts of intelligence 
and possessing certain voluntary or will powers. 

The acts of intelligence, if they exist, in the lowest forms 
of this series are, indeed, hardly distinguishable, but intelli- 


_ gence does evolve more and more as the organisms become 
higher and more complex, till in birds we come again to the 


culmination of a series in the highest forms of pure, un- 
mixed, instinctive intelligence. 

The brain of birds is perfectly smooth and the two lobes 
of the cerebrum are separate, but, with scarcely any intima- 
tion in intermediate forms, there appears in the cerebrum — 
of the placental mammal that great commissure, the corpus 
callosum with its numberless fibres running from one lobe 
of the cerebrum to the other, the lobes of the cerebrum 
deeply convoluted, and many other changes in the viscera. 

Between birds, the oviparous animals, and the placental 
mammals, viviparous animals, exists, what Huxley calls, the 
greatest leap in evolution. The last of the animal series 
meets its climax in the anthropoid apes. I am aware that 
at present the climax is regarded as man, but the whole 
is greater than any one part, and the mammal series forms 
admittedly a complex part, but a part just the same. 

All parts were brought together in man. The body of 
man is the machine as a whole —the ultimate form of the 
whole series. Between the cerebrum of the ape and the 
cerebrum of man is the greatest of all gaps, as I hope to 
show later. | 

The fundamental law of Biology is, that each organism 


has its ontogeny or individual history, and its phylogeny or 


ancestral history —or, as Lang, in his “Comparative An- 
atomy,” says: “Ontogeny or the history of the development 
of the individual, is a short recapitulation of the race or 


phylogeny.” 
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In “Divine Love and Wisdom,” 66, 346, and also in 
“ Apocalypse Explained,” 1201, Swedenborg says that there 
are perfect, less perfect, and imperfect animals; that the 


perfect have three degrees of the natural world, the less 
perfect two degrees, and the imperfect one degree of the 


same; but that man alone has three degrees of the natural 
world and three degrees of the spiritual world. The jer- 
fect animals, as he classifies them, are the mammals ; the less 
perfect are birds; and the tmperfect, insects. In many of his 
still unpublished photo-lithographic manuscripts many simi- 
lar statements may be found. 

Comparing, now, the foregoing results of Csieeueative 
Anatomy with the statements of Swedenborg, we find that 
the three series into which scientists classify the organ- 
isms of the animal kingdom coincide perfectly with those 
of Swedenborg, and that wherever modern science is com- 
pelled to confess a break or gap, Swedenborg places a dis- 
crete degree. 

Thus far, I have outlined the doctrine of series and de- 
grees from the biological standpoint of modern science and 


compared the results with the general teachings of. Sweden- | 


borg. 
Let us now turn our thoughts inwards and upwards, and 


study this animal series from such a standpoint that, ele- 


vated, as it were, upon some high hill in the spiritual world, 
we may look downwards and outwards upon the ultimate 
world of effects, and in these effects as they arrange 
themselves in simultaneous order, study the causes; view- 


ing the downward flow of life as it goes forth from the 


Great Fountain Source, looking up and at the same time 
down, to see this great river as it clothes itself with form 
after form in this natural world. 


But first let me preface this study by iis 2 my own. 


position. 
Our Lord and Master has told us in the Book of Reve- 


lation, “Behold I make all things new;” and again He 
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said, “ When the Spirit of Truth is come, He will guide 
you into all truth.” “The words that I speak to you, they 
are Life.” 
_I believe that when the Lord said that He would make all 
things new, He expressed in that universal what He also 
intended to say of each particular, and that therefore through 
His servant, Emanuel Swedenborg, to whom He alone taught 
the doctrines of the Church, He has given to the world, not 
: only an entirely new system of theology, but has also, in 
; the philosophical and scientific works of Swedenborg, given 
: | us an entirely new method of studying nature and science. 
Let us not be afraid to embrace this great truth, and let 
us not fear lest we find some statement of Swedenborg 
which is not in accord with the teachings of modern science. 
For my own part it is just the other way, and I fully be- 
lieve that the general deductions found in his scientific and 
philosophical works are just as much to be considered as 
Divine Truth as.are any of those in his so-called theological 
works. 
Modern science has made and is still making many mis- 
takes, and has been compelled to change its point of view 
frequently. Never so with Swedenborg. In his general 
teachings he is not only borne out by the results of modern 
science, but nearly all, I am willing to believe all, of the 
great general principles and discoveries of modern science 
were revealed to Swedenborg. Were there space, I might 
mention many such instances in Physics, Biology, and Psy- 
chology. 3 | 
The position then, which I take, is this: Swedenborg’s 
system —or rather let us say the system of science, philos- 
ophy, and theology which the Lord has revealed to the world 
through Swedenborg — must be taken as a whole, and his 
scientific and philosophical works form the ultimate of the ie 
higher spiritual. | | 
In the light of order, and of successive and simultaneous 
degrees, there is no other view. Reject the scientific and 
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philosophical works as not forming a part of this revealed 
Divine Truth, and the very foundations of the whole system 
are thrown down — for his system forms the nexus between | 
the Word and nature, and if the scientific and philosophical 
part of the system be rejected as not inspired, then the 
system has no ultimate—a reductio ad absurdum. For it 
has been shown that nothing exists without its ultimate, and 
the ultimate is the complex continent of all. 

It has been said in the analogy that the Lord is the en- 
gineer, the human soul the motive energy, the human body 


the machine. Three pertinent questions arise — Whence 


came the soul? Whence the source of its energy? Whence 


the body ? 
The answer to these questions edie the doctrines of 


order, degrees, representatives, and correspondences — much 


more than can be brought together except with great brevity 
in a single paper. 

In order to better understand the doctrine of degrees and 
order let us first briefly turn our attention to Swedenborg’s 


Principia.” 


In this work we find two distinct series — parallel, but one 
above the other, and the lower derived from the higher. 

The one series he terms Finites — the other elements. 
The series of Finites was produced from a simple Zs 
which the Divine separated from Himself in a way tran-_ 
scending all human thought, to which He imparted freedom 
and motions of three infinite modes, both in form and de- 
gree. This simple Zs contained within Itself the seeds of 

the universe. 

By means of this Zs through the natural point the first 
Finite was formed, containing within itself two principles, 
active and passive; and by means of these principles the 
second Finite was formed or ultimated. 

Thus in the series of Finites, each was derived successively 
from the preceding and contained the active and passive 
principles. The first five Finites were all similar to each 
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other, differing only in degree, and each partook of the Di- 
vine nature. 

The sixth finite was the first material finite and was 
water, from which the last or seventh finite was produced, 
and was the fixed earthy and saline matter of the world. 
Let it be noted that the sixth and seventh finites were fixed 
matter, but had once been in the Divine, but by means of 
motions more and more gross, less and less Divine, He so — 
completely separated them from Himself that as of 
the Divine remained in them. 

Entities of a threefold degree now appear: actives, Fi- 
nites, and elements. The first element of the elemental 
_ series was produced by the first active ultimating itself by 
means of the second Finite. In the series of elements noth- 
ing whatever of a divine nature existed. The first element 
was the universal, or primal aura, from the substance of 
which the human soul, or a#ima, was produced. Let it be 
noted that being universal this aura is unlimited, and is, 
therefore, the primal aura of the whole sidereal universe. 
We are thus enabled to know that that principle which is 
distinctly human is the same in all planetary systems. 

The second element of the elementary series was pro- 
duced from the third Finite by means of the active prin- 
ciples of the higher Finites. This element constitutes the 
second or magnetic aura, from the substance of which the 
spiritual and rational degree of the human mind, the mens, 
is formed —also the life principles or souls of the higher 
animals. It is also the substance of thought, and the active 
principle of the magnet. 

The third element is the ether, produced ina manner 
similar to the two higher auras. From this is formed the 
life principle of the invertebrate series of the animal king- 
dom and also that of the higher plants. The eye is con- 
structed so as to respond to the motions of its activity. 

The fourth element was air, and constitutes the last of 
the four auras of the elementary series. The lungs and ear 
are so formed as to respond to the activity of its motion. 
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The fifth and last of the elemental series is the agueous 
vapor. The lowest corporeal sense principle is so formed as 
to respond to the motion of its particles. 

To comprehend these elements one needs master the 
“Bullular Hypothesis,” which has been previously men- 
tioned in this paper, and in which the elements are shown 
to be composed of particles, those of the three lowest spher- 
ical in form, and each particle of the lowest containing 
ultimated in simultaneous order those of the higher. Note 


that the particles of each element have their own kind of 


motion, according to their degree; the grosser the degree of 
the particle the grosser its form of motion. 

It is shown that a motion of the air particle which has 
ten vibrations would correspond to a motion of one octillion 
of modes in the supreme or primal aura. Furthermore that 
particles of the highest aura impart motion of a different 
kind and degree to those of the next lower, and so on, down 
to those of the lowest. | : 

This descent or modification of the motion of the highest 


aura in those of the lower auras is what is understood to be 


influx — and a careful study of the “ Principia” will enable 
us to understand its nature and mode of operation. The par- 
ticles of the primal or Celestial aura are shown to be of such 
a nature as to respond perfectly to the Divine pressure, and 
thus to react in perfect unison with the Divine Will — and 
yet have absolutely nothing of the Divine nature in them. 
_ It is at this point that we are enabled to show the fallacies 
of those persons who think that the Divine is actually pres- 
ent in us —one of the most abominable of all errors. - 

This Celestial principle in turn produces a different mode 
of motion in the next lower principle, and so on down to 
the lowest. _ 

In “Arcana Ccelestia,” 4523, we read :— 

Every one who knows anything of the air and of sound, may know 


that the ear is formed exactly to the nature of their modifications, so 
that the ear, as to its bodily and material [structure], corresponds to 
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them; and he who has acquired any knowledge of the ether and of 
light knows that the eye, as to its bodily and material [structure], is 
formed correspondently to their modifications. And this is so far the 
case that whatever secret [property] is hidden in the nature of the air 
and of sound is inscribed in the organism of the ear; and whatever 
secret [property] is in the nature of ether and of light is inscribed in the 
organism of the eye. Consequently, he who is skilled in anatomy, and 
at the same time in physics, may know by investigation, that not only 
the organs of sense, but also of motion, and all the viscera, as to their 
corporeal and material forms, correspond to the things which are in 
nature, of the world; and that thus the whole body is an organ com- 
posed of the most recondite of all things that are in the nature of the 
world, and in accordance with their secret powers of acting and won- 
derful modes of flowing. . . . Hence it follows that all things and each 
of them, even down to the ultimates of nature, not only sprang from 
but also subsist from the First. 


A careful and thoughtful study of the doctrine of the 
Divine Human as set forth in the theological writings of 
Swedenborg, especially in the “Arcana Ceelestia,” 7270, 
and numerous other passages, and “True Christian Relig- 
ion,’ 576 and 472, will enable us to comprehend that the 
series of. Finites, as described in the “ Principia,” corresponds 
to the various degrees of the Human Divine principle ; 
that what he terms the active is the Divine Love, and the 
passive the Divine Wisdom from that love. Thus by means 
of the scientific and philosophical writings we can obtain 
a more interior conception of the all-comprehensive doc- 
trine of the Lord — the one doctrine which, sought in the 
proper spirit, will illuminate and prepare the mind for a most 
interior conception of our relations to our Divine Master. 

Taking, now, our lofty position in the spiritual world, let 
us look upwards to the Source of Life and follow It on Its 
downward course to the ultimates. Two life. currents, as 
it were, are flowing down, one the current of Life Itself, 
the other a parallel current of recipient forms of life. 

As we look up to the Source, we are permitted to perceive 
the downward progress of Divine Love as it ultimates Itself 
in one successive plane or degree after another, until, as we 
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look down upon the plane below, we behold It. ultimating 


Itself in Representatives of the Word by means of the uses 


or functions the characters fulfil. If we descend to this 


plane and there study and arrange these Representatives into 


a definite series we shall be able to perceive one degree © 
after another of the Human Divine principle which was ulti- . 


mated in the Human principle of our Lord Jesus Christ and 


became the glorified Divine Human. Not only this, but we 


shall also learn that the very Finite in the series of Finites 


which He had entirely separated from Himself, the earthy | 


materials of the sixth and seventh finites, He again assumed 
and, by His life on earth, glorified. Thus all of these planes 


which He separated from Himself He again makes Divine | 


through the ever active presence of His inmost Zsse, Divine 

Turning our eyes again towards that other stream of re- 
cipient forms of life, we behold a similar downward prog- 
ress of the celestial love, descending more and more by 
degrees, until, on the plane below, we see the varied forms 


in nature. Here, too, we have a series of representative 


forms in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, all of which 
are brought together as parts of a whole and ultimated in 
man. A study of these parallel series leads us to the 
deepest arcana in the doctrines of the Church. 

Very briefly stated, we should see that the infinite variety 


of organisms in nature are representative ultimates of a — 


descending human principle — through their uses and func- 
tions; even as were the characters of the Word represen- 


tative ultimates of a descending Human Divine principle ;. 


and as the Divine Love glorified one degree after another 


of this Human Divine even to the very ultimate into the _ 


Divine Human, so through this glorified Human the celestial 
love is to assume and regenerate the natural or animal 


nature. The far reaching meaning of this will be under- 


stood in a careful and thorough study of our Lord’s words: 
“And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all to Me.” 
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By means of this foregoing and somewhat lengthy ten 
sion answers can be found for the three questions : Whence 


the soul? Whence its source of energy? Whence the 


body? 

It remains to inquire concerning the methods ia means 
of which the soul was able to descend and form for itself 
from the earthy materials a material body and also to form 
its spiritual body. 

Let us return to a consideration of the analogy of the 
machine as previously set forth, assuming such a position, 
permissible through the Writings of Swedenborg, as to view 
not only the ultimate forms of this world, but interiorly 


the causal principles in the other world which have ulti- 


mated themselves in these earthly forms. 

In the outset it must be understood that the object of 
this paper is to suggest and consider general principles and 
not the numerous details of particulars. The generals un- 
derstood, the particulars it will be the work of later papers 
to set forth. | 

In his “ ee: Vol. I., page 192, Mr. Spencer 
says 

Mind is not wholly or even mainly intelligence, We have seen that 
in one sense it consists largely and wholly of feelings. Not only do 
feelings constitute the inferior tracts of consciousness, but feeling is 
the substance of which, when it is present, intellect is the form; and 


where intellect is not present or but little present, mind consists of feel- 
ings that are unformed or but little formed. 


In “Divine Love and Wisdom,” 65, we read that the 
animal kingdom constitutes primates; the vegetable king- 


dom, mediates ; the mineral kingdom, ultimates. Also that 
the primate principle of the animal kingdom was ultimated 
into the material forms*of this world through the mediate 
principle of the vegetable kingdom. ‘In other places we 
read that the human organism consists, first, of the material 


body ; s€cond, of the sensitive principle of the body, or 
digseeggiaias sensual. or involuntary sense principle ; third, 
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of the animus which is composed of the voluntary sense 


principle and the memory plane or plane of instruction 
_ through facts ; fourth, of the mens or intellectual mind com- 


posed of will and understanding ; and finally, of the anzma_ 
or soul; that the anzmus is the mediate principle between 
the mens and the body, and that the mens is the mediate 
principle between the anima and the natural mind. Finally, 
that the awzmus and the corporeal sensitive principle form > 
the external mind, the mens the interior mind, and the az- 
ima, the internal mind; and that there is thus intercourse 
between the soul and body by means of the mens or intel- 
lectual mind. 


All things are held together in series by influx me the internal by 
means of the interior and its procedure to the ultimates. (Arcana 


Ceelestia, 6451, 10099.) 


From what has gone before, we learn that man was not 
formed continuously from one substance, but that he was, 
as it were, made in parts; that his body is the perfect | 
machine in which all of the parts perfected by the various — 
series of the animal kingdom were brought together to co- 
exist in simultaneous order, according to their various de- 
grees ; that his soul, or the true life principle within him, was 
formed from the substances of the Celestial or primal aura; 
that his intellectual or thinking mind, or spiritual mind was 
formed from substances of the second or magnetic aura, 
and his sensual and natural principles from ‘substances of 
the lowest atmospheres and elements. , 

It remains to consider in the most: general manner how 
his natural mind was formed from these spiritual and natural 
substances of the atmospheres. We have seen that, in the 
forms of the invertebrate series, a nervous apparatus was 
perfected capable of responding in a perfectly automatic 


manner to all external impulses. 


It has been impossible in this paper to show the similar 
series in the vegetable kingdom. Let it suffice for us here 
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. to remark that similar gaps are found in the vegetable king- 
dom corresponding in a most wonderful manner to those in 
the animal kingdom. | 

Viewed from the spiritual side we perceive that an invol- 
untary sense principle, from substances of the lowest ele- 
ments, formed for itself an earthly apparatus more and more 
perfect, till the nervous apparatus of the highest inverte- 
brate was ultimated. But we learn that the animal kingdom 
represents the spiritual principle, and that mind, or that 
which represents mind, is composed of two principles — 
will and understanding, or that which corresponds to will 
and understanding. 7 

The animal kingdom corresponds to the will sablutate 
and the vegetable kingdom to the intellect or understanding 
principle. Therefore, this involuntary sense principle must 
have ultimated itself in its earthy form through the mediate 
principle of the same order in the vegetable kingdom — 
thus forming, as we ‘shall see later, the first ultimate of the 
human will and understanding. 

It has been previously stated that, in its ‘enti the 
great sympathetic nervous system seems to correspond to 
the nervous system of the insect. Swedenborg says that 
the great sympathetic nerve and the pneumogastric or par 
vagus nerve are nerves of the cerebellum —that he has 
traced them to their origin in that organ, and with it, they 
form what he calls the unconscious or involuntary sense 
nervous system. The reader is referred to the work on the 
« Brain,” Vol. II., p. 287-292, and a further statement will be 
given from the “Arcana Ceelestia,” 4325, which is almost the 
same as that made in the work on the “ Brain” : — ) 


' Sense in general, or general sense, is distinguished into voluntary and 
involuntary. Voluntary is proper to the cerebrum, but- involuntary 
sense is proper to the cerebellum. In man these two senses are con- 
joined, but still distinct. The fibres issuing forth from the cerebrum 
exhibit in general voluntary sense, and the fibres from the cerebellum 
involuntary sense. The fibres of this double origin conjoin themselves 
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in the medulla oblongata and spinal cord, and pass through them into 
the body, and form together its members, viscera, and organs. The 
parts which surround the body, as muscles, skin, and also the sense or- 
gans, receive for the most part fibres from the cerebrum, but the parts 
that are within this enclosure and are called the viscera, receive fibres 
from the cerebellum—hence man has no sense thereof, neither are 
those parts under the disposal of his will. _ 


With most physiologists of to-day, the cerebellum in man 
is the great central organ for the coordination and integra- 
tion of the various movements of the body. This is supposed 
to be so, from the fact that, when removed in lower animals, 
they are unable to stand or to perform other movements. 
But the functions of the cerebellum are little understood, 
and the above function as being the only one, is disputed or 
not credited by some of the leading physiologists. I need 
but refer to the conservative position held by Prof. Michael 
Foster, from whose work I will make one extract :— _ 

Many hypotheses have been put forward as to the work carried out 
by the cerebellum, but none of these can be said to have an adequate 
basis. .And, indeed, if there be any value in the reflections we have re- 
peatedly made in previous pages, the physiologist ought not to use the 
words, “functions of the cerebellum.” From a physiological point of 
view it is, so to speak, a matter of accident that various structures, the 
seats of various physiological processes, have, from morphological 
causes, been brought together into the body which anatomists call the 
cerebellum. 


Accepting Swedenborg’s statements as true, we arrive at | 
some very far-reaching conclusions. 

The cerebellum with its nerves, which Swedenborg terms 
the unconscious or involuntary nervous system, would seem 
to have been derived from the nervous system of the insects, 
and to be, possibly, its morphological homologue — that, 
therefore, the supra-cesophageal ganglion with its nerves, 
together with the infra-cesophageal ganglion with its nerves, 
in some way correspond in function to this unconscious ner- 
vous system. 

In his yet untranslated work, “ De Sensu,” Swedenborg 
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dwells at length upon the nervous system of insects, espe- 
cially upon the eye. Briefly stated he shows there how all 


the senses run together, so to speak, and are blended into | 


that of sight. He says: “Visus est ultimus et intimus 
eorum sensus, /oco nostri intellectus.” : 

Thus we are able to trace the reason why insects signify 
intellectual things. Ina later paper, it is my intention to 


dwell more at length upon this important matter. For the - 


purpose of this paper, a few remarks are, however, necessary. 

Insects, the most perfect forms of the invertebrate series 
of the animal kingdom, are ultimate forms of a descending 
will or spiritual principle to which animals belong. 

But as each degree of the will principle is always corre- 
lated with a principle of the understanding of the same 
order and degree, the soul principle of the insect must 
have been ultimated by means of a natural or vegetable 
principle of the same order and degree, as the mediate prin- 
ciple of the understanding. We must keep in mind, how- 
ever, that in using the terms will and understanding, it is 
not meant to imply human will and understanding, but 
what must correspond to those in man. Animals have no 
will and understanding. 7 

Thus was formed the first plane or life principle in the 
Animal Kingdom, the igvoluntary sense plane, and, as I 
hope to show, that plane_by means of which the anima or 
human soul formed the ultimate degree pf the external hu- 
man mind. For, when all things were/ at last brought to- 
gether in man, and thus coordinated 7 
this involuntary sense plane of the“animal kingdom became 
the involuntary will or sense plgne of man’s external mind, 
and the receptacle of th ima or soul. For, as we have 
seen, influx goes to the very ultimate and there begins its 
work of formation. | 

The soul is pure intelligence —celestial intelligence ; 
therefore out of substances of its own nature it formed from 
this lowest natural degree its first natural determination — 
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the pure intellect, or celestial natural, which through cor- 
respondence becomes the basis of the human intellect. It 
is the perceptive faculty of the mind, not thought, but per- 
ception. 

It was into this degree that the men at the Most Ancient 
Church were born. It corresponds to the prenatal life of 
man. It is the seat of all instinctive tendencies in man, 
therefore of the hereditary — as is shown in “ Ar- 
cana Coelestia,” 3603. 

Viewed from the spiritual world we are able to perceive 
that a voluntary or will principle formed from spiritual sub- 
stances of the atmospheres began to ultimate itself in the 
lowest forms of the vertebrate series. 

Thus was formed the cerebo-spinal, or voluntary nerve ap- 
paratus, destined through its perfection in the highest forms 
of this series to receive the super-addition of the human 
organic will and understanding when all of the perfected 
parts of the animal machine were brought together in man. 

As the involuntary sense principle of the invertebrate 
series was ultimated by means of a principle of the same 
order and degree in the vegetable kingdom, so this higher 


- voluntary sense or will principle must have been ultimated 


by means of a ens principle in the page 
kingdom. 

As previously stated many times, only the most general ; 
statements can be given in this paper. 

We have seen in the former part of the paper, that the 
first series in the vertebrates was perfected in birds; that 
in the invertebrate series the sense of sight was the com- 
mon sensorium, into which all sense impressions from the © 
other four senses were perfectly blended, so that the brain 
and nerves of the insect responded automatically. But in 
the cortical substances of the vertebrate series each par-— 
ticular sense was given its own substances and principle, 
thus forming the general sensorium of the brain. Indeed, 
Swedenborg says that the cerebrum, or rather its cortical 
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substances, are an accumulation of an infinite number of 
cerebellula, or minute cells which form the cerebellum. The 
province of the sensations was thus transferred to the cere- 
brum in its cortical substance. Thus a new sense principle 
was formed of a voluntary nature, and, as in the insects we 
find the culmination of the involuntary sense principle, so 


‘in birds do we find the perfection of a corresponding volun- 
tary sense principle. 


In his work on the “ Brain,” Swedenborg says : — 


The cerebrum of birds is uniform and does not contain any convolu- 
tions. It appears hence very clearly, that their cerebrum, so far as its 
cortical substance is concerned, is simply a purer organism which pro- 
duces simply in acts whatever nature advises and what it excites them 
to do. For the cerebellum, of the operations of which neither the birds 
nor remaining species of animals are rendered conscious, from a blind 
sensation and from a principle assumed thence, instructs and orders 


_ them that in accordance with the order of nature they must act so, and 


not otherwise. The cerebrum, however, produces the very acts. (Brain, 


‘Vol. II. p. 287.) 


Thus in the forms of birds a life or will principle of two 
degrees found its material ultimation on earth; and, when 
the various parts and their uses were brought together in 
man, this principle became the second degree of the external 
or animal mind — the voluntary sense degree — into which 


the child comes after birth; and, as the acts of birds are the 


most perfect of voluntary unmixed instinctive acts, so does 
this same degree in the human perform most perfectly all 
instinctive inclinations and therefore will and understanding 
make a one. Indeed, the brain at this bird stage is of the 
second degree and that is the degree of the cerebellum — 
the seat of instinct in‘man. In the mammal forms of the 
vertebrate series a life principle of three degrees formed 
from substances of the second or magnetic aura and the 
lower.atmospheres ultimated itself. The change from the 
cerebrum of the birds to that of mammals was a great stride 
in the perfection of forms. 
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So much valuable information on this subject is yet 
buried in the unpublished works of Swedenborg that no 
greater service to the church could be performed than in 
placing it at the disposal of those who can use it. 

The innumerable fibres of the corpus callosum not only 
run from all parts of one of the deeply convoluted lobes 
of the cerebrum to all parts of the other lobe, but they 
form connections with lower parts of the brain. The greater 
surface produced by the convolutions increases the senso- 
rium, and therefore by means of these fibres a certain im-| 
aginative ‘principle simulating reason finds its expression in 
the brains of the higher animals. In the “ Economy of the 
Animal Kingdom,” 269, we read : — 


This formative force therefore causes those creatures that have no 
intelligent or rational soul to be ignorantly impelled to ends by an in- 
stinct analogous to reason. 

Animal instincts so resemble will and liberty, as those ae exist 
in us that nothing can simulate them better. . . . If we resort to analy- 
sis, and reduce the known and unknown to an equation, and then evolve - 
its proportions, do we not clearly perceive that there is a soul proper to 
every species of animal, and that this soul adapts all things to the image 
and nature of itself, and that it cannot and ought not to construct the 
organism of the brains in brutes otherwise than that they be governed 
by instincts in place of that reason and will by which man is Gistin. 
guished ? 

If we will but ask ourselves what imagination is, and what thought, 
no one will say that they are one and the same; for all must confess 
that thought is a higher or more sublime imagination. (/did. 279.) 

Animals possess imagination but not thought, their nature being dis- 
tinguished in this respect from human nature. (Animal Kingdom, 514, | 
note 4.) | 

Thus in the forms of the highest mammals a life or will 
principle of three degrees was ultimated; and, when the 
parts were brought together in man, this. principle became 
the third degree of the external mind or the second degree 
of the human animus. This degree is the memory degree, 
or the degree of instruction of the human natural mind, and 
forms the basis of the rational or intellectual mind. The 
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mens is developed by means of education and regeneration 
and thus the degrees of the spiritual mind are formed. 
This belongs to the province of psychology, and it is my ~ 
_ hope to trace in a scientific manner the development of these 
degrees. To make a brief recapitulation: To produce a ra- 
tional being it was necessary to have an animal or external 
mind —in itself not evil — but which through its inert na- 
ture should react against the influx of the soul, and to that 
end three distinct planes or life principles were perfected in 
the three series of the animal kingdom. 

The first life principle was that of the involuntary sense ; 
the second was that of the voluntary sense ; the third was 
that of the imaginative principle. The first plane formed 
the involuntary sense or corporeal sensual of man; the 
second, the voluntary sense ; the third, the memory or fact- 
gathering plane of man. In “ Arcana Cceelestia,” 10225, we 
read that there are certain distinct ages in man. The invol- 
untary sense is from conception to birth; the voluntary 
sense is from birth to the fifth year. The age of instruction 
is from the fifth to twentieth years. The age of productive 
thought from the twentieth to sixtieth, and the age of wis- 
dom from the sixtieth up. 

It must be remembered that this paper has dealt with the 
origin of the first external human mind by means of the 
affections of different degrees of the animal series, and 
therefore the origin of the animal affections in man. The 
steps which show how the affections of the hereditary prin- 
ciple were transferred to the voluntary will principle in such 
a manner that the inclinations of ancestors are handed down 
to their children and awakened, developed, guarded against, 
and overcome, by means of education, must belong neces- 
sarily to another point of view. 

_ Thus some of the results which we attain from a scien- 
tific study of the doctrine of degrees have been brought 
together in what must necessarily be a very limited and 
imperfect manner, and it has been my endeavor to insist 
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upon the orderly study of things or organisms in nature, 
rather than spending one’s energies in trying to arrive at 
an understanding of this great truth by means of mere 
abstractions. 

As must appear, a vast amount of work is needed to be 
done in placing at the disposal of those who are anxious 


the many valuable scientific and philosophical Writings of 
Swedenborg yet buried either in manuscript or in the photo- 
lithographic editions. With these Works at hand and with 
minds trained by means of scientific research or the study 
of organisms in nature, all of the various questions of 
the day can be met and logically answered, and each system 
of thought or research will receive just its needed materials. 
It will meet the claims of theosophy in a scientific and 
rational manner by showing how the doctrine of reincarna- 
tion had its origin, and will offer in its place the doctrine of 
the Divine Human in Its descent and ultimation in the Lord. 
It also explains in a logical manner how the doctrine of 
the transmigration of the soul arose, and offers in the place 


_ of that revolting teaching the doctrine of the human soul as 


set forth in the writings of Swedenborg. 
It, furthermore, brushes away in a most forcible sweep 


auras and their relation to the various planes of the human 
mind. It meets and answers the pantheistic claims of mod- 
ern Christian Science and Monism. 

It explains hypnotism by showing that tee the intellect- 


‘ual mind is put into a somnific condition, the lower involun- 


tary nerve apparatus may be influenced by external sugges- 
tions. 

In Psychology, it reconciles the interminable ——— be- 
tween realism and idealism, since it will show the true 
nature of mind and its relation to matter, and also that there 


are no such things as mere abstractions apart from form — 
but that thoughts are real substances, since they are due to — 
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and willing to devote themselves to a study of this kind, 


the claims of astrology, by pointing out the series of the © 
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the mode of motion of a real substance. It will show how 
sensations may be changed to conceptual thought and thence 
to words or acts, by tracing the sensation to perception, 
thence to thought, then to conclusion, then choice, and 
finally into act. It will show that what goes on in the mind 
of the highest ape is quite a different thing from what must 
go on in the human mind, which, no matter how low or de- 
graded it may be has, nevertheless, a living soul principle 
which no animal possesses ; thus laying bare the great fal- 
lacy of interpreting the various acts of animals as being of 
the same kind as those in man, and drawing the most sweep- 
ing conclusions from such an interpretation. 

_ To the scientist who will free his mind from the ignis : 
Jatuus of continuity the doctrine of series and degrees 
becomes his most potent ally, for he will recognize that it 
is the modern conception of evolution plus the idea of a 
discontinuous degree, and in this scientist above all others 
is all hope of future progress ultimated, since it is he 
_who studies ¢hings themselves. 

To the New-Church Biblical student it discloses the won- 
derful beauty, harmony, and order in the Word. It will 
enable him to understand for the first time, the most 
interior meaning of the first chapters of Genesis and their 
relation to each other. It will teach him 4ow to study the 
Word and to arrange in their orderly sequences according 
to degrees the events and characters in It. It will show 
him how the Divine Love, ever active, ever seeking to ulti- 
mate Itself in uses, found such expression in the Represen- 
tatives of the Word. It shows how the representative 
character by means of his functional uses on earth became — 
the ultimate form of the Human Divine on its downward 
course to the incarnation. It will show him how to arrange 
into orderly series the lives of these Representatives, begin- 
ning with Abram, and thus form the successive degrees of 
descent of the Human Divine, which, when arranged in an 
orderly manner, will be found to be coordinated in simulta 
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neous order in the person of our Lord Jesus. Thus it will 
teach him ow the Word was made Flesh, and also give him — 
a scientific basis for the Doctrine of Correspondences, and 
he will see why certain animals and plants correspond to or 
signify certain things in man. 

It will enable us to better understand the real mission of 
Swedenborg and the place his Writings hold in the Second 
‘Coming of the Lord. We shall see that the Influx of Truth 
from the Lord, proceeded to the ultimate plane of his mind 
and there began its work of formation. His very name 
Emanuel, has significance. We shall see that at his earliest 
age his mind was prepared by thoughts upon God and salva- - 
tion. As his education proceeded, we find that by means of 
the orderly study of things in nature with thoughts concern- | 
ing the Divine always present in his mind, one degree after 
another of the natural planes of his system was formed and 
put together till a truly rational degree was reached in the 
works written just as his interior sight was being opened. 

In the “Adversaria’”’ we come to a wonderful change. 
These works seem to form the spiritual rational degree of 
his system. They were written a year or so after his inte- 
rior sight was opened and much of them after the Celestial 
degree of his own mind was opened ; and we find him sur- 
rounded and taught by angels and the Lord, looking down 
from His high station in the other world upon his own 
philosophical and scientific system as forming the ultimate 
of the system he was then beginning to unfold. Indeed, 
he takes his whole philosophical and scientific system with 
him to the other world and there applies it to things 
spiritual; thus refuting the statement often made that 
he looked with indifference on his work previous to his 
open vision—and also the further statement that he had 
a very dim conception of the nature of the Trinity and was | 
more or less influenced by the theology of his day. It is 
easy to prove that even from the very start he was never 
permitted to think of three distinct persons, but when he 
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spoke of Three Persons he always meant the three Divine 
Principles of the Lord. (See the Adversaria, Vol. I. 26, 
and other places.) 

In the “Adversaria” he gives the interpretation of the 
first chapters of Genesis, and it is simply that of the “ Prin- 
cipia’’ viewed from another and higher point of view, and 
his “ Bullular Hypothesis,” published in 1722, together with 
his account of the Primeval Ocean is set forth and applied. 
The “ Fall of Man,” the nature of Adam and how he was 
formed are explained, as also the Flood, which he insists, 
as in his scientific works, was an actual occurence. Here 
he tells why and how it took place. The nature of Noah 
or of the creation of a new man as he is to-day physically 


is here set forth, with numberless. other things. No greater 


service to the Church or the Cause of Truth can be done 
than in having the “ Adversaria” translated and read. 

Thus shall we find in the Writings of Swedenborg the 
most wonderful exemplar of order and degrees, and as 
already stated, one degree after another of his system was 
formed according to the laws of Order, until it reached its 
grand climax in that most wonderful book, “The True 
Christian Religion;” and the most wonderful system of 
science, philosophy, and theology — one grand system from 
the lowest degree to the highest —has been given to the 
world as the means by which and through which the Divine 
Human may reveal Itself to the world. But far, infinitely 
far above all else, both in grandeur and beauty, is the con- 
ception of our dear Lord and Saviour which it gives, so 
grand, so beautiful, so hope-inspiring, so loving, that the 
pen fails to describe it. | 

The lamented Romanes, not long before his death, claim- 
ing to be what he styled himself, a pure agnostic, must 
have received a glimpse of this when he wrote : — 

What has all the science or all the philosophy done for the thought 


of mankind, to be compared with the one doctrine, “ God is Love ”? 
True or not true, the entire story of the Cross from its commence- 
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ment in prophetic aspirations to its culmination in the Gospel is by far 
the most magnificent presentation in literature. (Thoughts on — 
p. 160.) 

Instead of the vague Impersonal Something — the Un- 
known Reality, the angry and unforgiving Father, the mys- 
terious Trinity —— comes to the vision of him who “hath 
overcome,” the gentle, sad, loving Person of Jesus Christ 
in His glorified Human Form ever near us, ever with us in 


all our joys, longing to bear our many sorrows, saying © 


to us those words of comfort and hope :— 


Come unto Me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. Take My yoke upon you and learn of Me, for I am meek 
and lowly in heart and ye shall find rest for your souls, For My yoke 
is easy and My burden is light. 


GEORGE W. WORCESTER. 
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THE BIBLE SACRIFICES. 


THE sacrifices of the Mosaic law with their uncouth, often 
revolting, details, seem utterly foreign to our present reli- 
gious life. The study of them, one would naturally think, 
can have only an historical or antiquarian interest, without 
any particular bearing on the lives we are now living. 

But in a Bible of ordinary size there is an aggregate of at 
least thirty pages devoted to the subject of sacrifices. If 
this is a collection of meaningless ritual, what are we to do 
with all these pages of the Word of the Lord? Are we to 
reject them, because they are out of date; or, for any other 
reason, to so disregard them as to amount to the same thing 
as rejection? 

In the New Church we are taught that the ritual of the 
Bible sacrifices preserves to us a precious message concern- 
ing our regeneration and our relations to the Lord. Surely 
that message is of vital interest for all men. When it is un- 
derstood and interpreted in the terms of common experience, 
it will touch us every one, in a very intimate, practical way. 

To learn to understand the sacrifices, however, and to 
grasp their meaning fully, is a task for generations, rather 
than for one man. Only one phase of them, therefore, can 
be presented here; namely, their origin and historical de- 
velopment. 

How sacrifices originated has always been a puzzle. Were 
they a divine institution, or of human origin? Were they of 
God, or of men? If they originated in the uninstructed 
minds of men, how did they first get the idea that the 
slaughter of certain animals would please their God? And 
if, on the other hand, sacrifices were commanded by the 
Lord, what possible sense or purpose could there be in 
instituting such a barbarous ritual ? , 

The difficulties involved in these questions have perplexed 
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the Bible students of ancient, as well as of modern times ; 
and the moderns seem to have advanced very little be- 
yond their predecessors. Augustine and many following his 
lead refer the origin of sacrifices to a divine command, and 
consider them purposely prophetic of the Passion of our 
Lord, “the Lamb that was slain.” But by far the greater 


number, as well as the more trustworthy, of the old authori- 


ties, including Justin Martyr, Origen, Chrysostom, and Je- 
rome, say that sacrifices were admitted into the Law in 
condescension to the low character of the Israelites. One 
_ writer guesses that the Israelites learned how to offer sacri- 
fices from the Egyptians. Others again have tried to show 
how sacrifices originated by assuming that it was the inborn 
nature of primitive men, apart from any revelation, to know 


the existence of God, and to bring as gifts to Him the © 


cattle and grains which were valuable to them. But it seems 
very improbable indeed that men began to do this of their 
own accord, without guidance or instruction; for we know 
very well that it is by no means the inborn nature of man, 
in either a primitive or a highly developed —_ to give to 
God and for His sake. 

If we go to the Bible itself, we are not told in so many 


words how sacrifices began. In the fourth chapter of Gen- 


esis we find Abel’s and Cain’s offerings spoken of as if 
making such offerings was then quite the custom; and we 
seem to be left to infer that even so far back as the time of 
Adam’s children sacrifices were no new thing. The Bible, 
then, taken literally, tells us nothing at all about the origin 
of the rite of sacrifice, although this rite was so important 
to the sons of Adam, and so conspicuous in all Bible history 
until the first coming of our Lord. 

But are we sure that the offerings of Abel and Cain ought 
to be considered a case of sacrifice? So far as the present 
‘writer could learn, all who have written heretofore on the 
origin and history of sacrifices have taken this to be the 


first case of sacrifice, and one also in which the blood of 
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the animal was shed. In our illustrated Bibles the scene is 
usually fully pictured — the two altars with the two offerings 
being burnt by fire. If, however, we read the account again 


_ (GEN. iv. 3), we find, with regard to Cain’s offering, that it 


was purely vegetable, that nothing is said of an altar, noth- 
ing of a fire; and as to Abel's offering, the Hebrew says 
simply that “he also brought of the first-born of his flock 
and of the fat of them.” Nothing is said of an altar, nothing 


- about slaying the animal, nothing of burning it. Bible stu- 


dents have inferred that Abel slew one or more of his flock, 
because of that expression, “he brought . .. of the fat 
thereof.” This inference is hardly justified by the words. 
The “fat thereof” does not necessarily mean animal fat ob- 
tained by slaughter. The word for “fat” here is much 
used throughout the Scriptures for the best or choicest part 
of anything ; as we may speak now of living on “the fat of 
the land.”” Moreover, in every other place in the Bible, the 
mincha or offering of Abel denotes a bloodless offering. 
The mincha occurs more than two hundred times in the Old 
Testament as a distinctly bloodless offering, against this one 
supposed case of a bloody sacrifice. Abel’s offering, there- 
fore, looked at from a simply literal standpoint, was not a 
true sacrifice, and we cannot base any conclusions on it as 
such. Besides, there is another and for us stronger reason 
to be given in what now follows, why neither Abel’s, nor 
Cain’s, nor even Noah’s offerings (GEN. viii. 20), should be 
reckoned the beginning of sacrifices. 

Thus far little more has been done than to state some of 
the difficulties which attend the effort to think out the origin ~ 
of sacrifices. And I believe no man could ever reason out 
this problem without the aid of revelation. This revelation, 
needed in the world at many other points besides this one, 
has been given to us by the Lord through His servant 
Emanual Swedenborg ; and the subject of sacrifices which 


_ has lain so long in obscurity can now gradually cleared 


up. 
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One thing we have to learn from Swedenborg is that the 
first ten chapters of the Book of Genesis are not true literal 
history. Those early chapters were written much as one 
might now write a story to read like history, yet with little 
if any basis in fact. They were so written to embody high — 
spiritual truths which could be expressed in no other form, 


and at the same time be adapted to the use of both menin — 


the world and angels in heaven. There are ample grounds 
for establishing the truth of this teaching, but we cannot go 
over them now. If, however, this is the real nature of the 
first ten chapters of Genesis, our view of the offerings made 
by Cain, Abel, and Noah, will be much modified. : 

Another teaching connected with the one just stated, and 
bearing directly on our subject, is what may be called Swe- 
denborg’s doctrine of the ages of the world. His divisions — 
of the history of the world differ from all others in being 
based, not on such superficial events as wars and the pass- 
ing of kingdoms, but on the religions that have existed in 
the minds and hearts of men. The history of sacrifices de- 
pends, of course, upon the character of those religions. 

One other teaching, indispensable to an understanding of 
the origin of sacrificial worship, is Swedenborg’s doctrine of 
correspondences and representatives. This will be spoken 
of as we describe in order three of the ages of the world 
and the religions peculiar to them. It should be added, too, 
that all these teachings —as to the nature of Genesis, the 
religions of: the world, and the doctrine of correspondences 
— are to be found in the letter of the Holy Scriptures. | 

The first of these ages and religions is designated by the 
name “ Adam.” The Adam of Genesis, we are taught, does 
not mean any individual, but refers to the whole race of 
beings who could first be called collectively “man,” and to 
the kind of religious life they enjoyed. They knew nothing 
of bloody sacrifices. They were innocent, childlike men, 
who worshiped their Jehovah God from a true internal re- 
ligion of pure thoughts and holy desires. Of those truths 
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which we have to learn in the doctrine of correspondences 
they had an intuitive perception; they thought z# corre- 
spondences, not about them. And by correspondences we 
mean the truths which follow immediately upon that great 
truth that everything in the natural world has its existence 
and power to endure from the spiritual world. When, for 
example, those most ancient men saw sheep, bullocks, goats, 
and birds, or plants and trees, their sight did not stop in the 
external objects, but they looked through and beyond them 
upward to God, and dwelt peacefully in the perception of 
His presence. Or, to use another familiar illustration (Ar- 
cana, 920), when they looked upon a high mountain they were 
impressed not with any idea of it as a mountain, but with a 
sense of its height, and from this they had a perception of 
heaven and the Lord. Such was the character of the age 
of Adam. Their spiritual insight made it possible for them 
to worship their Maker with a true internal religion. The 
idea of sacrificing animals never entered their heads. They 
were vegetarians, and did not kill animals for food, much 
less for sacrifices. (Arcana, 1002.) 

‘Within this age falls the case of Cain’s and Abel’s offer- 
ings, which, we see again from this new point of view, can- 
not be reckoned the beginning of sacrifices, its mention in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews notwithstanding (HEB. xi. 4; 
xii. 24). For no such one man as Adam ever existed; and 
the names “ Abel” and “Cain,” instead of being the names 
of two men, point us to two forms of religion which devel- 
oped out of the Adamic form and were so closely akin to it 
that they are all classed together as Adamic. Those two 
forms of religion existed, of course, in the hearts and minds 
of two classes of men'then on earth. Each class worshiped 
the Lord in its own way, better or worse. Since they intui- 
tively perceived the correspondence between heavenly and 
earthly things, it is altogether probable that they went up 
on hills or mountain-tops when they were about to approach 
the Lord in a high and holy state of worship. Very likely, 
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- too, they took with them their flocks, which would be in keep- 
ing with the gentle affections of their hearts, and the fruits 


of the ground, in keeping with good thoughts ultimated in — 


deed. They brought their flocks and fruits before the Lord 
as offerings, because these were truly representative external 
signs of the interngl worship going on in their hearts. With 
these men who lived in the early childhood of the race, there 
was no revolting bloodshed, no altar, no burning. What 
need for this, when men worshiped God with all childlike 
sincerity? For them, a real acknowledgment of the Lord, 
a real feeling and recognition of their Father’s protecting 
love and merciful wisdom, was the primary, vital thing in 


their worship. Its external accompaniments, the flocks and ~ 


fruits, were secondary, although confirming and strength- 
ening the internal affections and thoughts of which the flocks 
and fruits were the external representative signs. From 
this early significative worship the later and gross sacrificial 
worship originated. This age, characterized by simple offer- 
ings, not by bloody sacrifices, was closed by the spiritual 
cataclysm known as the Flood. 

The next age is the one meant in the Bible by “ Noah.” 
The religious character of this age was a grade below that 
of the former. “The Fall,” or separation in men of the 
will and the understanding, which took place in the preceding 
age, was the cause of this change. Instead of the percep- 
tion of heavenly things which the Adamites enjoyed, the 
men of this age were guided by conscience (Arcana, 597). 


In other words, the correspondences and representatives — 


which had been to the Adamites a matter of life, became to 
the Noahites a matter of knowledge. The change was one 
from spirituality to externality of character. Yet the ear- 
lier Noahites, at any rate, did not come to the point of sac- 
rificing animals. The account in GEN. viii.,.of how Noah 
offered burnt offerings of beast and bird, we should remem- 
ber is not historically true, but was written to appear so for 
a good purpose, as stated above. We are plainly told in the 
“ Arcana” that, — 
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It is said, indeed, of Noah that he offered burnt offerings to Jehovah : 
this, however, is not a true historical circumstance, but a statement com- | 
posed in an historical form, because by burnt offerings was signified the 
holy priniciple of worship. (1343, end.) 


The people of Noah’s age were not in the habit of sacri- 
ficing in the way the literal account would,lead one to think. 
The earlier Noahites worshiped the Lord from conscience 
and with some simple representatives, as the better Adam- 
ites did, but in a much less perfect way. As time passed 
they became, in their worship, more and more materialistic, 
leading finally to the next age of which we are about to 
speak. Thus, while the correspondences and representa- 
tives, which gave rise to offerings and sacrifices, existed far 
back among the Adamites, and in a less perfect way among 
the Noahites, we cannot place with either Abel or Noah 
the actual beginning of bloody sacrifices. F or this we must 
look elsewhere. 

The third division in the histocy of religions, and the 
last which we need to consider now, is that of Heber and 
the Hebrews. (Strictly speaking this Hebraic age is but 
a subdivision of the Noachian; see particularly “ Arcana,” 
1241). With them, we believe, blood-shedding sacrifices 
were first definitely established. As the character of men 
had degenerated, they had perverted their methods of wor- 
shiping the Lord. They had lost the true internal worship 
which the Adamites offered to their Father. They had 
become “bloody men,” eaters of flesh, and fire worshipers. 
Hence they came to kill their cattle and burn them on 
mounds of earth or stones, thinking in this way to propitiate 
their God. But instead of being devoted to Him, their 
thoughts and affections were absorbed in the external rites 
of the sacrifice. There was no significative relation between 
what was going on in their minds and the sacrifice they 
were making. It was a sort of make-believe —— with 
little spirit and truth in it. 

Such had men become by the time of Holes (GEN. x. 24). 
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But here note that “ Heber” is the name of an actual his- 
toric person, who was the father of the Hebrew nation. 
In this respect his name differs from the names of Adam, 
Cain and Abel, Noah, Shem, Ham, Japheth, and Canaan, 
all of which stand for different kinds of religion and for the 
classes of men or nations, among whom those religions 
prevailed. “Heber” also stands for a nation and a type 
of religion, but designates a man as well. The Hebrews 
are to be distinguished from the Israelites and the Jews; 
for they lived much earlier than the Israelites, and, as 
the three peoples were related by descent, the three names 


describe different stages of spiritual decline. eerste | 


with the Hebrews was a people descended from those meant =. 
by “ Canaan,” who occupied a region in or near the land of 
Canaan. We do not know their exact name, and for want 
of anything better let us call them “the early Canaanités.” 
These two peoples, the early Canaanites and the Hebrews, 
were the ones with whom sacrifices began (Arcana, 1238). 
The particular place where sacrificial worship developed most 
fully was Syria, in the region, now called Aleppo, northeast 
of Palestine. From here it spread westward to Greece, 
and later from there to Italy and the Romans, the origin of 
whose sacrificial rites is in this way explained. In that part 


of Syria, in the community of Haran, lived “Abram the 


Hebrew,” from whom Jacob and the Israelites inherited the 
custom of sacrificing. Through Moses the Lord made use 
of this custom, moderating it, and ordering it into a well- 


defined representative ritual, which we find in Exodus and 


Leviticus. 
Thus, in a general way, the question of the wll of sac- 


_ rifices has been answered. A review of those three ages 


and their religions, shows that sacrifices originated from the 
perverted use of a knowledge of correspondences. Of ne- 


cessity this answer is but a general one. There are, how-- 
ever, two or three suggestions in the way of particulars, _ 


which may be of interest. 
As to the origin of altar-building, Swedenborg says that 
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before men built altars they had the custom of making | 
mounds of stone upon which they ate together as a sign of | 
fellowship and brotherly love. But afterwards, when the 
representatives of the ancients were considered holy, instead 
_ of making mere heaps of stone, they built. symmetrical 

altars (Arcana, 4192). This becomes suggestive, too, when 
we recollect that all the things offered on altars were called 
‘‘bread,” and that the original altars were used as tables ; 
so we, in the holiest act of worship, come to eat bread to- 
gether at the Lord’s table. 

One or two suggestions may be given as to the athe of 
slaying animals for sacrifice. Remembering that the insti- 
tutors of sacrifices had some knowledge of correspondences 
and representatives, we may think it probable that they 
knew the high significance of the blood. For the blood is 
the ultimate of the soul ; the very life of animals and men 
is in their blood. Hence, in the highest sense, blood repre- — 
sents the life-giving essence of the Lord’s Divine Human — 
His love and mercy. In the ritual of Leviticus, therefore, 
the blood of the animal was put on various parts of the 
altar, and sprinkled on the furniture of the tabernacle. In 
order to give a full degree of significance to their sacrifices 
it is possible that men first killed animals to get their blood 
to use as a representative. (LEv. xvii. 10; a “i: 23; 
Arcana, 1001.) 

Again, it was known from the most ancient times that 
the Lord was to come into the world, and that He was to 
suffer death. From this knowledge a custom arose among 
the Gentiles of sacrificing their children, believing that in 
this way they would atone for themselves, and make God 
propitious. This abominable custom would never have been 
practised among them unless they had had a tradition from 
the ancients that the Son of God would come, and, as they 
believed, be made a sacrifice. Abraham and the Israelites 
were inclined to this abomination ; but to prevent their fall- 
ing into the custom, it was permitted them to institute 
burnt offerings and sacrifices (Arcana, 2818). This reminds 
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one of Abraham’s sheaptation to sacrifice Isaac, and of how 


the King of Moab, when in trouble, sacrificed his eldest son 
(2 Kines iii. 27). These cases, observe, take us back to 
the descendants of Heber; their traditional knowledge of 
the Lord's coming was, perhaps, one of the causes of my 
ing animals in sacrifice. 

Our conclusions may be stated as follows: Sacrifices did 
not originate from any divine command, nor yet can it be 


said that they arose wholly from the natural, uninstructed _ 


minds of men. While the direct cause of. their origin was 
the decline in the character of men, yet the knowledge of 
the heavenly truths — the correspondences and representa- 
tives —of which sacrifices were a perverted use, was re- 
vealed from God. Bloodless mincha offerings may have 


‘been made by Adamites and earlier Noahites, but bloody 


sacrifices. were not common until the days of the “early 
Canaanites ” and of the Hebrews. The Lord permitted these 
peoples to begin such worship in order that a religion of 
some kind, however gross and external, might be preserved 
in a degenerating race. Previous to the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt their sacrifices were little more than 
a collection of heterogeneous, unsystematized, idolatrous 
rites; but, under the hand of the Lord and Moses, these 
rites became a beautiful order of worship. Far from beau- 


tiful, indeed, is the Mosaic law in outward appearance. Its — 


beauty lies beneath the surface, not in the letter of the law, 
but in its spirit. The spirit within the literal forms was 
the Lord’s providential means of keeping open yet a few of 
the pathways from heaven to earth, so that at least a little of 
His light and love might reach the benighted minds of men. 
Of course, there was nothing pleasing to Jehovah in the 
sacrifices as sacrifices. On the contrary, they were an 


abomination to Him (Ps. li. 16; Isa. i. 10; AMos. v. 21; 


- Marr. ix. 13; Mark xii. 33). But they were the best form 
of worship of which men were then capable, and the Lord 


turned them to good. 
CuHAUNCEY G. HUBBELL. 
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A NEW-CHURCHMAN. 


A FEw years ago the writer, during a brief voyage, made 
an acquaintance soon ripening into intimacy, with a man 
whose frank and hearty manner invited the almost confi- 
dential relation which .became a daily habit so long as the 
opportunity for intercourse continued. Congenial subjects 
of thought and mutual acquaintance upon a certain common 
plane, led to free interchange of experiences of life. In the 
case of my new friend, his achievements and successes in 
highly responsible positions were related with an almost 
childlike enjoyment that, except from an atmosphere of in- 
_nocent simplicity, might almost have savoured of conceit. 
One night, as we were parting, he said, “I know that I have 
talked a good deal about what I have done, yet at the same 
time I know that. it was not I who accomplished so much, 
but the Lord who was doing it through me.” I had sup- 
posed that I was talking with an interesting man of the 
world, but this remark changed the whole current of thought, 
and filled me with a sense of wonder that such a man as I 
supposed him to be could use an expression seldom if ever 
heard except among those of my own religious faith. 

The next evening, while again conversing in company with 
the captain of the ship, a remark was dropped, so fully sig- 
nificant that, as soon as we were alone, I turned to my friend 
and said, “ Are you a New-Churchman?” The answer was 
so ready and distinct that I can never forget either words or 
manner. It was: “Yes, I am, and I am not ashamed of it, 
either.” As may well be imagined, our remaining days to- 
gether were filled with a new and fuller interest, and we 
parted as friends part. His earthly voyage has long since 
been completed, and I believe that he may soon have learned 
how much more is implied in the question than he or I then 
dreamed of ; while his simple faith may still have found no 
cause for shame i in his ready answer. 
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Experience of later years has often brought this incident 
to mind, with an ever increasing sense of what should be 
the purport of such a question, and of corresponding reluct- 
ance to give such ready answer to one who may ask, “ Are. 
you a New-Churchman ?” 

There is scarcely one who has ventured to identify him- 
= self with the external church and its mission in the world, 
| but will freely express his gratitude for the abundant bene- 
fits which have come to him from the Lord, through this 
ia relation, however much or little he may have felt impelled 
= to do in return for what he has so consciously received. 
i} Is it not well therefore to give more frequent and earnest 
= consideration to the duties and obligations that should be 
— accepted in the assumption that one may even so much as 
4 s cherish an humble and earnest desire to “call himself of the 
—_— Holy City” in some degree of truth and of righteousness ? 
i= It is now about one hundred and fifty years since the first 
q a | dawning in the mind and experience of the Lord’s servant, | 
4 Emanuel Swedenborg, of the truth that the New Jerusalem 
= was about to be established in the world; and this was soon 
ia followed by the stupendous announcement of the completion 
ie of the “Last Judgment”; and of the actual realization of 


HGS 


| a _ the event so long regarded in the Christian Church, as the 
= fulfilment of its grandest hope, “the Second Coming of the 
Lord.” 

| a That truths involving so radical a change from the gen- © 


eral conception of the relation of humanity to its Creator, 
and to the continued life of the spirit of man under higher 
conditions of existence, should but slowly find acceptance 
even with those most earnest in the desire for a closer rela- 
tion with the divine and holy Saviour of mankind, and a 
purer life in accordance with His teachings, is not at all 
a matter of wonder or disappointment to those who find, 
even in earnest personal effort to remove the obstacles to 
such a relation, the constant unyielding opposition of a heri. 
tage of proprium —the perversion of the divine gift of life 
to be man’s very own. : | 
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From such point of view this cycle of years seems short __ 


indeed for the accomplishment of an appreciable effect upon 
the regeneration of mankind. But as we contemplate the 
immense advance of achievement in all that belongs to the ~ 
physical, and in much that reaches the ethical condition of 
mankind, during the century and a half that has nearly 
elapsed since that “last judgment,” we can but feel that 
mightier forces than the merely natural powers of man can 
comprehend, have through the new heavens urgently quick 
- ened into some responsive effort the new earth which is 
their necessary ultimate and foundation. 

Upon the intermediate plane of intelligent rational reli- 
gious thought, also, there is much to indicate the presence 
of a still more potent, but fully corresponding increase of 
spiritual light; not all, perhaps not even much of which is 
due to the active effort of the organized church and its 
members to make accessible to all who desire to read, the 
writings which contain in concrete form the ultimate truths 
of the new revelation ; which is itself the manifest expres- 
sion, as the opening of the faculties to receive their teach- 
ings is the potent force, of the “Second Coming of the Lord 
in the clouds of heaven.” 

For what has been given us by the Lord to do in ae 
the descent of the Holy City, we may be truly thankful if 
we have been his instruments in sowing that seed upon the 
earth. With its fruition and harvesting in the thought and © 
love and life of that Holy City just now descending, our 
only place can be obtained, through the greater or less de- 
gree of earnest personal effort given to the removal of the 
evils which withhold us from such sense of conscious con- 
junction with our Divine Master, as is the essence of the 
life of heaven, and of His new church in the earth. 

Upon such reception into the life of mankind of the truths 
of the new dispensation — whether told men by Him in the 
' darkness, or spoken to them by His disciples in the light ; 
whether received dimly in the inmost receptive recesses of 
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the mind and heart, or spoken to them in the light of ra- 
tional perception — the question of the more or less rapid es- 
tablishment of the church upon the earth depends. With 
this result we have no direct concern. In the Lord’s provi- 
dence it may move on far more rapidly than, in considera- 
tion of our relation to it as individuals, we can conceive to 
be possible ; but we may feel sure that under His guiding 
power no harm can come to His ultimate end of forming a 
heaven of the human race —a grand and perfect image and 
likeness in receptive humanity, of the only perfect Divine 
Manhood. And except through the establishment of His 
new church upon the earth, the consummation of this end 
could not be effected. 

The vital question for those who, having enrolled them- 
selves in its specific organized body by virtue of a more or 
less intelligent conception and acceptance of its doctrines 
as revealed through the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
and of an expressed desire to live in accordance with these 
teachings, now stand before the world as declared members 
of the church, is an almost purely personal question. 

In taking this position they have declared themselves to 
be at least in the desire to live up to the measure of ability 
to receive into the understanding and apply to the daily life, 
such truth as appeals to their present intellectual capacity ; 
and however humble may be the beginnings of such a life, 
it holds within its bosom the seeds of eternal advancement, 
as in its practice, new satisfactions enhance desire for the 
good, which, as well as the truth, is essential to the develop- 
ment of the life of heaven. ; 5 

The Second Coming of the Lord has brought to His 
church as manifest a realization of the presence of God with 
_ men as was His life in the natural body and the memory of 
its blessedness to His disciples and to those of the church 
then established. Were we to accept what He now offers | 
to us in this second coming, with any least degree of the 
joyous love that inspired His early disciples, from the mo- 
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ment they were assured that He had risen indeed from the 
bonds of death, and was ever present with them in every 
incident of life, with what iutense devotion might every 
duty of the daily life be filled, if regarded as a personal of- 
_ fering of gratitude and love to the God of our salvation — 
a devotion not now limited to an expression of childlike 
appreciation of natural benefits conferred, but living, from a 
full sense of the possibilities of human development. For 
‘now it is permitted to enter into the satisfactions of rational 
understanding of the mysteries of human life, and to follow 
the footsteps of our Redeemer in holy joy and reverence 
and wonder, from the stony hillsides of Judea and the green 
plains of Galilee, through all the details of His glorified 
human life, to which a finite humanity may aspire. 

To appreciate and accept the glorious destiny thus so 
freely offered in this new dispensation of divine love and 
thought to men, it is not necessary for any to await a more 
_ perfect training of the intellectual powers than those already 
in exercise ; for the Divine Human life is with us, and may 
be in us, upon every plane in which we find existence. The 
assurance of the divine sympathy in every experience of 
even the physical life of man, is an essential element of his 
highest possibilities of spiritual development ; and the more 
deeply it is consciously received in the inmost soul, the more 
fully it may flow down and fill the natural mind, and even its 
sensations derived from the body, with exquisite delight ; as 
the scenes and narratives of that supremely holy story 
which is the basis and container of all that is truly spiritual, 
become by study and contemplation the most truly real and — 
actual account of a human life that the mind can conceive. 

As the spiritual body and its surroundings in the spiritual 
_world are the needful full expression of the love and thought 
of those whose conscious life is there, not as a parable, not 
as a picture, not as a mere representative of such affection 
and thought, but as its very living embodiment, so, not less, 
but more fully, was the divine life in the flesh a living em- 
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bodiment, a vitally necessary manifestation of the divine love 
and thought for men, thus brought into closest possible re- 
lation with every fibre of finite human nature, from its sowent 
to the highest possibility of attainment. 

Never before have the minds of men been opened to the 
contemplation of the mysteries of the incarnate divine life. 
But now that the Lord by His second coming has made 
them free to all who care to consider them, that they may 
know Him as an ever-present Saviour from all that sepa- 
rates our life from His life, the approach to deepest spiritual 
knowledge must still be found, not in study of the abstract 
truths which express the results of fullest intellectual hu- 
man effort, but in the patient following step by step in the 
path of the divine example, the story of which in the Gos- 
pels and in the older revelations of the Word, contains every 
element of human regeneration, and gives as well the fullest 
satisfaction to every desire of mind and heart. __ 

Nothing can be more simple than the ultimate truth of 


-the incarnation. It can be so stated as to reach the lowest 


condition of human intelligence that has any conception of 
a God; and yet it is the basis of the deepest satisfaction 
which can enter and make blessed the life of any angel ; 
whether that life be consecrated with the innocence of per- 
fect love, or illumined with the intelligence of perfect 
wisdom. | 
In dwelling thus upon the more simple aspects of the doc- 
trines of the New Church, it is intended to emphasize the 
possibilities that are open to every child introduced into the 
church by birth, by baptism, or by instruction ; and to every 
adult who is drawn within its influence by the rational pres- 
entation of its truth in regard to the future life, and the en- 
trance into it — which, under the name of death, has brought 
to human existence so much of pain and sorrow —and who 
has come to the church for consolation in bereavement ; and 
to those also whose active intelligence enjoys the truths 
which show the Word to be consistent and rational through 


_ its spiritual meanings contained within the letter. 
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From these small beginnings the quality of life which | 
brings one truly into membership in the Lord’s New Church 
may surely be established ; but neither these, nor any possi- 
ble attainment of merely intellectual ardor, can confer a 
right to that which may nevertheless be but a name and not 
a birthright ; for he alone who is born of the spirit “can see 
the kingdom of God.” “Neither knoweth any man the 
Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal him.” 

The essentials of faith and life, therefore, by which one 
may be introduced into the New Church are these: that he 
acknowledge the Lord Jesus Christ as He is revealed to us 
in the Word, as the one God of heaven and earth; that he 
open his heart and submit his life in that acknowledgment, 
to the influence of that Holy Word which is the book of the 
divine life ;-and, shunning all evils of thought and act as 

- sins against the Lord, that he surrender his own will to the 
| guidance of the Holy Spirit, and to the reception of the love 
and the delights of it, which is the only adequate return for 
the divine benefactions. 

Then may he safely tread the path of intelligent research 
into every region of scientific and philosophical thought ; 
may join with others in every effort to improve the ways of 
living which appear to tend towards a fuller life of true 
charity, whether they be of his own faith, or still in lesser 
light as to the influences of the world of spirit upon the 
world of nature; may pursue in zealous use of every nat- 
ural capacity the business by which he earns the necessities, 
the comforts, even the luxuries of life for himself and his 
immediate dependents ; and may enter into the field of na- 
tional, of state, of city or town political activity, of philan- 
thropic, educational, economic, or esthetic use and experi- 
ment. In fine, he may develop and make use of every 
natural faculty and ‘every resource of the natural world, as 
fully and as persistently as though it were in itself an end; 
provided only he keep steadily in view, and hold himself 
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“under the control of, the Divine end, the building up of a 


heaven of spiritual love and light upon the basis of the life 
on earth. 

For this world and its capacity for indefinite development 
upon its own plane is as essential a basis for the upbuilding 
into spiritual perfection of the life and of the heaven of 
angels, as was the divine humanity — in its incarnate mani- 
festation, the essential basis for the full inflowing of the 
divine life into the life of man, that even his very outmost 
sensual being might throb in conscious conjunction with the 
life of its Creator. And no increasing fulness of angelic 
intelligence and love can be attained, except its correspond- 
ing basis be first established, in the lives of men upon the 
earth ; for by this means are infinite and eternal communi- 
cation and conjunction maintained, so that the outflow and 
inflow of the divine life, through angels and men, becomes 
the conscious source of human activity — the life blood of 
the greatest man, the grand man, in whom the image and 


-likeness of God may be perfected. 


To what extent then may any body of men on earth, 
gathered together in the name of the Lord’s New Church, 
stand in His sight as worthy to bear the name of New- 
Churchmen? Only, it must be confessed, in so far as they 


_ are able, individually and collectively, to place Him and His 


church before their minds, and to hold them in heart and 
effort as the supreme object of life ; to enter upon the per- 
formance of every use, with consecration of the faculties 
of body and mind and heart to His service, and to regard 
the benefits and emoluments derived from the performance 
of useful duties, as to be held for Him by His stewards, to 
be used in such way, in all respects, as may best conduce to 
the good of His church and His kingdom. : 
It is true that the providence of the Lord makes it a 
first necessity of human progress that, before any one can | 
enter upon these uses of life, his physical needs, and the 
training of all his faculties, spiritual, moral, and intellectual, 
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must be provided for; first by those who hold to him a 
parental relation, then, at the proper time, by his own exer- 
tions. As a consequence the performance of duties by 
which capacity for use is implanted and developed, is to 
every one of essential importance. 3 

The character of this preparation of the faculties, and the 
extent to which their development becomes an orderly and 
practical element of life, depend much upon the natural 
facilities within the scope of the desire of the individual ; 
and this again is largely governed by the social and political 
conditions of the community in which the providence of the 
- Lord has placed him. But the most humble and devoted 

of the Lord’s followers need not consider himself debarred 
from acceptance of the best conditions of natural life which 
have been made accessible to him, provided he seek always 
first “the kingdom of God and His righteousness,” and is 
in the desire and effort to make use of “all these things” 
which are added to him, for the promotion of the uses of 
that kingdom. 

Prominent, if not first, among these preparatory duties is 
the education and training of children; for the preparation 
of the ground of the mind for the reception of the seeds 
of heavenly life, while it may not absolutely determine the — 
final quality of its fruitfulness, has much to do with the 
extent to which its fruits may be perfected. ae 

Whatever may be the desires or the facilities for attain- 
ing intellectual riches—-and most parents will make great 
personal sacrifices that their children may enjoy such advan- 
tages —it should never for a moment be forgotten by a 
receiver of the doctrines of the church, that only from a 
well-defined desire and effort for actual present or future 
use, can .any intellectual attainment become a permanent 
element of spiritual life ; for it is a well known and entirely 
rational statement by Swedenborg, that all such things in 
the natural memory disappear, as that memory fades in the 
spiritual world, unless in the practice of their use they have 
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entered into that interior memory of the affections of good 
or use, which has already become a function of the spiritual 
being. 

What is true of the storing of intellectual riches, is more 
palpably evident in regard to the attainment of what are 
generally considered the less worthy ends, of gathering for 


immediate use or future exigencies, the more material | 


wealth, from which the comforts, luxuries, and elegancies 
_of life may be enjoyed. So far as love of self is in any 


sense the leading principle in these efforts, their effect upon _ 


the spiritual life is fatal to its development; not because 
such things are not equally the gift of our Heavenly Father, 
but because they are thus held for our own ends, and not 
for His. | | 
The desire for prominence amongst our fellows, which 
leads to efforts for obtaining official position in the political, 
social, and religious organizations of the community, that 
love of self may enjoy peculiar gratification from sense of 
~ power, is even more insidious than love for material or intel- 
lectual wealth; but, at the same time, it may be animated 
by a sense of ability to perform the uses of such functions, 
which as they are a necessity to efficient mutual relations in 
the general welfare, may be made a worthy object of desire, 
if held-in full subordination to the greater end of finding 
one’s proper place in the grand divine economy which would 
lead each individual life into its exact relation to all other 
lives, in the Lord’s kingdom of uses. _ | 
That the aggregate of such attainment toward spiritual 
life, has, in the organization we call the New Church, fallen 


far short of its privileges, nay, of its manifest duties, is 


sadly evident to every conscientious observer. We have for 
this condition one excuse, and one only. The intense ac- 


tivities of modern thought and effort, stimulated as we 
know they are by corresponding conditions in the world 


of spirits, present to individuals and to communities so 


_ many new and pressing opportunities for real and for seem- 
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ing improvements in ways of living, in methods of business, 


in modes of economic action, so rapid changes in the varied — 


relations between different classes of men, and of men and 
women, so many exigencies that seem to demand every re- 
source of the faculties of body and mind, and withal so 
many allurements in the opportunities for pleasurable en- 
joyments, could only the means for gratification be obtained, 
that, in spite of the glorious permanent realities of heavenly 
life which lie so clearly within our effort, could we turn with 
determined will away from the things that are indeed but 
fleeting shadows, and give love and thought and strength 
of purpose to the life of the church even in its most exter- 
nal functions, we still give the best we have to give, to the 
cares, the excitements, the worldly life of each day ; hoping, 
perhaps, in some way, at some future time, to be allowed to 
reach a home where spiritual life and love will take the 
place of the common interests, the ignoble aims, in which 


we allow ourselves to be immersed, because of the debasing — 


atmosphere of our immediate surroundings. 

It is not that, on the whole, midst all these disturbing 
elements, there are not abundant signs of generally increas- 
ing love and thought and life, which have a heavenly origin. 
Of this there is every evidence, even in the more or less 
self-seeking efforts for fuller attainment of the mere goods 


of natural life on the part of those whom we have called 


the lower or less cultivated classes.. For there is also a cor- 
responding effort to meet these wants upon the part of 
those more highly endowed ; and philanthropy in every field 


of social progress, was never so fully active as in this gen- — 
eration. It is that, while these are groping in very much: 


of spiritual darkness, unwilling to give up preconceived ideas 
as to the divine economy, or seeking in the development of 


human power a substitute for any acknowledgment of the 


divine power and guidance, those who have taken the revela- 
tion of the divine truth now made known in the Second 
Coming of the Lord as their acknowledged source of rational 
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spiritual life, appear to have fallen short of an adequate 
appreciation of the duties and the immeasurable privileges, 
that lie so readily accessible, if the heart of the organized 
church as well as its intellect were fully alive with the desire 
it ought eagerly to manifest through every opportunity to 
bring these truths into expressive life, thus into their true 
relation to the wonderful activities of the present age. It 


is an era which needs only the inspiration, one day to come 


in the Divine Providence ; which patiently waits until, in 


the heart and in the life of a sufficient number of men on 


earth, the leaven may be found, through which the life of 
humanity may be fully leavened. 
Through such a body of men it will some day come. 


That the privilege might be ours, and that it zs ours to the 


extent in which the divine love and thought now finds ex- 
pression in the lives of any among us, is a greater blessing 
than has ever before fallen upon men. Names and organ- 
izations are of no consequence, except as they may repre- 
sent and embody distinctive uses; but whatever shall be 
the future experience and history of the present societies 
of the church, we may be sure that somewhere in the world, 
in the hearts and lives of men, the church will be preserved 


earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 


Lord. 

As the initiative of this iit presentation of impor- 
tant truth came from a story of life’s experience, so its fit- 
ting close may be found in another such experience which 


came to a friend, and is peated in his own words in the 


form of a dream : — 

«“ Many years ago a good woman, residing in our neighbor- 
hood, became a member of our congregation. She was a 
kind neighbor and attended church regularly, was attached 


to the people, but not much interested in the Bible or in 


preaching from it. One day, when I called upon her, I 


found her deeply moved, and presently she told me why. 


She had had a dream and she wanted an interpretation. 
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She dreamed that she was sitting by an open window look- 


- ing out upon a beautiful lawn, where were grass and trees 


and flowers. Children were playing there, and older people 
walking and talking together. : 
“ Among them was one whom she knew to be the Lord. 


He was walking with them, speaking kind words and doing 


kind deeds. Presently He came towards her and offered 
her a glass of water. She took it and tasted it and, not 
feeling thirsty, set it down. He looked at her and said, 
with a shade of sadness, ‘ You might have drunk more.” _ 

«She felt the reproach of His words, but was obliged to 
ask what they meant. 

“TI treated them as a precious sign of the presence of the 
Lord with us and His care for us, and perhaps also of the 


lesson He would give to us all: ‘You might have drunk 


more. 


Francis A. DEWSON. | 
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THE VALEDICTORY OF 1708. 


THE Valedictory of Adam Fonerden and John Hargrove, printed 
below, was probably the first document of its kind which ap- 
peared at the beginning of the formation of the New Church in | 
England or America. Other ministers had withdrawn from their 
former connections, but not in so open and public a manner. 
One century ago it required more courage to sever one’s connec- 
tion with the former church than it does now. In Mr. Har- 
grove’s case it involved the loss of all worldly support. A school 
for boys under the patronage of the Methodists, taught by him, 
was reduced in a day or two after this valedictory was issued, 
from forty in number to three or four. He had previously 
counted upon this, and the treatment he would be likely to re- 
ceive. Sustained by the noble advice and affection of his wife, 
to whom he suggested the possibility that the children would not 
have food to eat, he trusted in the Lord and followed Him. She 
said to him: “The Lord will provide food for the children” — 
Dominus providebit, He did. Although much straitened and 
suffering many deprivations, in the end he won a glorious victory. | 

There was one shadow upon this picture of courage and devo- 
tion, which the truth of history compels us to mention. Mr. 
Fonerden, after agreeing with Mr. Hargrove and issuing this val- 
edictory to the Methodists, changed his purpose but not his faith, 
and returned to his old associations. We can view the matter 
calmly now and not judge Mr. Fonerden too strongly. But to 
Mr. Hargrove, a man of an ardent temperament, this retreat of 
his brother from his first position and his desertion at such a> 
time, gave great anguish and suffering. This is shown by Mr. 
Hargrove’s diary, in which he recorded, at the time, all the cir- 
cumstances attending the case. On these private matters we 
would not dwell. Every man must stand or fall by the judgment 
of One wiser and more merciful than man. 

The Valedictory itself is a model of its kind. Calm and rea- 
sonable, without rancor, and declining all controversy, it shows 
that kind of courage and faith which is always needed, and at 
the same time, a full measure of Christian charity and remark- — 
able dignity and self-respect. Basing the right of their action 
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upon the score of freedom, and the necessity of preserving it, 
they made no excuse. The concluding sentence seems admi- 
rable, and presents this question in the only light in which it can 
be properly viewed. “Could we have thought it possible to have 


enjoyed our present sentiments amongst you, i” a /atitude suitable 


to our stations, we should not thus withdraw ourselves, but, as we 
have no doubt, such indulgence would, on your part, be deemed 
wholly inadmissible, we have no other alternative left us to pre- 
serve a consistent character and a good conscience.” 

One feature of the document gives it great strength, that is, 
its presentation of the unity of God in the person of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the statement that this was sufficient, as upon 
this essential doctrine everything depends. If they were not 
agreed about that, how could they agree on any other doctrine? 

A century has now elapsed, or nearly so, since these things 
happened, at the very beginning of the first permanent establish- 
ment of the New Church on this continent. 

We may well ask what lesson has this little act, which was 
fraught with great consequences, for us to-day? Principles have 
not changed. The truth is always the same although it may be 
given in greater measure in one period than in another, and may 
be received more clearly as well as more affectionately by one 
class of minds than by another. But it is essential to its real 
and full reception that there should be entire freedom. Every 
yoke must be broken and all servile adherence to human opin- 
ions, forms, and fashions must be given up, that the Spirit of the 
Lord may dwell within the human soul and lead it into all truth. 

What better reason can any one have to-day for similar action ? 
It is true that there is more freedom now than there was a cen- 
tury ago. So much the better for the cause of human progress 
and enlightenment ; so much the better for the New Church; so 
much the better for those who seek the highest forms of truth 
and the largest liberty to make known to others the blessed and 
holy principles which constitute the foundation stones of the 
Holy City. Our fathers sacrificed much for the truth. It is 
necessary for us to do the same, not precisely in the same way, 
but with a full and complete renunciation of self. 

‘‘So, therefore, whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not 
all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” (LUKE xiv. 33.) 


H. HINKLEY. 
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A VALEDICTORY ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE 
CALLED METHODISTS. 


Zo the Reverend Fohn Harper, Resident Minister, and the 
Members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in Baltimore : — 


Tue ADDRESS OF ADAM FONERDEN AND JOHN HARGROVE. 


RESPECTED AND DEAR BRETHREN: 
As a very important change has taken place in our senti- 


ments, respecting an article of the Christian religion, which, 
in our view, is one of the most essential, and which, if erro- 
neous, of consequence must have its influence upon a// other 
doctrines which flow from it, or are connected with it; and 
as we already feel that this change will subject us in future 
to considerable embarrassment, or, what is far worse, unfaith- 
fulness, in our public ministrations and services; we have, 
therefore, after the most solemn and serious consideration of 
the subject and its consequences, both with respect to the 
welfare of the church, to which, uti] now, we have been 


‘connected, as well as that of our own souls, come to this 


conclusion: That it is dest for us peaceably and quietly to 
withdraw ourselves, and resign our membership in the Meth- 


odist Episcopal Church, that we may more consistently en- 


joy our present religious sentiments in a state of perfect 
freedom, and act accordingly. | 

Upon a retrospect of our general conduct amongst you 
for near thirty years past, we trust none of you can find just 
cause to suspect our sincerity, when we declare to you that 
no base considerations of any kind have influenced us; but 
that we do in our hearts believe that it is ow required of 
us, to take this unexpected and unpopular step —a step not 
unattended, on our part, with much regret. 

The protracted and pleasing intercourse of Christian fel- 


lowship which has heretofore happily subsisted between us ; 
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the many personal and endearing attachments which we have 
formed amongst you; the conspicuous and sacred stations 
which we have so long held in the church —joined to the 
high esteem we still entertain for you; all conspire to ren- 
der this step, that we have now taken, one of the most pain- 
ful and self-denying acts of our past lives—an act, which 


nothing less than a solemn sense of duty (and of otherwise 


offending God), could have prompted us unto. We do not 
wish to enter into any controversy with any person or per- 
sons on earth, respecting our sentiments ; for, “ where conten- 
tion is, there is every evil work”: yet we conceive it may be 
but consistent with our present duty, calmly and meekly to 
mention, that the leading article in which we differ from you 
is, the doctrine of the Trinity; concerning which, we beg 
leave to say, that we think this doctrine, as generally appre- 
hended, to be neither consistent with, nor reconcilable to, 
Scripture or reason, to wit, That the Trinity, in the Gop- 
HEAD, consists of three distinct DIVINE PERSONS, each of 
whom, separately and by himself is very and Eternal Gop. 
~ On the contrary, we believe, That the Lorp Jesus Curist, 
in whom dwells all the fulness of the GopHEaD,— who is 
the “ Everlasting Father” as well as the Son — who hath de- 
clared that he and the Father are One,—and that he that 
seeth Hzm seeth the Father,— is THE TRUE AND ONLY GoD 
of heaven and earth ; and that in Hm is a Divine Trinity of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; that the Dzvznity within him 
is the Father; the Humanity is the Son, and the divine pro- 
ceeding thence is the Holy Ghost, constituting One adorable 
and glorious object of Christian worship. 

We have not adopted this belief in a hasty precipitate 
manner ; nor yet because we have found it in certain human 
writings ; but because we find it to be a doctrine contained 
in the Word of Gop, from the whole of which we learn, that 
Gop is one in essence and in person. 

That this doctrine has a direct influence upon other doc- 
trines derived therefrom, is plain to see; yet we conceive it 
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needless, and by you it might be deemed impertinent, if in 
this place, we were to adduce proofs and arguments in sup- 
port of our sentiments, especially as our request is, that this 
Address should be read to the Society ; but we shall not be 
backward to state them at large when called upon, or when | 
it may appear necessary for us so todo. Could we have 
thought it possible to have enjoyed our present sentiments 


amongst you, 2# a /atitude suttable to our stations, we should 


not thus withdraw ourselves, but as we have no doubt, such 
indulgence would, om your part, be deemed wholly inadmissi- 
ble, we have no other alternative left us to preserve a con- 


sistent character and a good conscience. 
Our wish and desire is, notwithstanding, to live in as satich 


peace and friendship with you all, as on our part it will be 
possible. 

ADAM FONERDEN. 
JoHN HARGROVE. 
BALTIMORE, 5th June, 1708. 
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POSSIBLE TRACES OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH 
AND THE ANCIENT WORD IN GREAT 
TARTARY. 


At a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, held 
June 6, 1887, a paper was read by H. E. M. James, of the 


Bombay Civil Service, in which paper he gave an account of — 


a then recent journey made by himself and two companions, 
in Manchuria, which is a part of the region known as Great 
Tartary. “Great Tartary” (in Swedenborg’s time), “com- 
prehended all that part of Asia bounded eastward by the 
Eastern Ocean; on the north by the Frozen Sea; westward 


by Russia, the Caspian Sea, and a part of Persia; southward | 


by Persia, the Mongol empire Arnan, Ava, China, and Ko- 
rea.” A large portion of what is now Siberia was therefore 
formerly a part of Great Tartary. 

From the paper of Mr. James, I quote his concluding 
words only, that, — 


To any traveller who stil exploration to sport . . . I would make 
‘arecommendation. Let him find Odoli, and hunt for a great wall which 
Pére Du Halde says once existed between Korea and Manchuria, and 
for any other antiquities he may have a fancy for, and ’ am sure + he will 
find it an interesting tour. 


The reading of Mr. James’s paper on this occasion being 
finished, a discussion followed, part of which I quote for the 
purpose of giving an idea of the importance of the subject 
from a geographer’s point of view. In this discussion Sir 
Thomas Wade said he “hoped that Mr. James’s interesting 
journey would encourage other travellers to make the at- 
tempt to decide the position of Odoli, in the existence of 
which he had the fullest faith.” | . 

Mr. H. H. Howorth said: “The Russians published a 
book, ‘ The Peking Mission,’ which has been translated into 
German. In it there is a most elaborate discussion of old 
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sites, including Odoli, and the towns from which the Manchus 
sprung. One race which had virtually disappeared from 
history had a small fragment still ——. the famous 


dynasty of Khetans.” 


The President said: « Very little is known about Man- 


churia, and there is plenty of ground still to be explored.” 


The Odoli referred to in this discussion is a place of great 
interest to geographers and antiquarians. Though now in 
ruins, enough of it remains to show how much the people 
of that region in an earlier period than ours excelled their 


descendants in the arts of civilization. Some description of | 


it, therefore, may be interesting to the reader. 
« A mythical history relates that from Odoli the Manchu 


dynasty originally sprung.” Pére Du Halde describes it as © 


being “a very strong tower; accessible only by a narrow 
causeway, which rises in the middle of the water where may 
be seen great staircases of stone, and other remains of a 
palace.” This “tower is eight stories high, built of white 
brick.” “As white as stone.” “It is a regular octagon, each 


| story being at least eleven feet high ;” “the first more than 


fifteen feet high,” so that the whole edifice is fully a hun- 
dred feet high. It is embellished with diverse ornaments 
which are also of brick-work, and of a hard plaster applied 
to the brick ; and “of an architecture entirely different from 
ours.” ‘There has been apparently a city, a large village in 
this place,” built by the Tartars of the West while they 
reigned over China under the Yuen family. “Korea... in 
former ages spread . . . into the province of which Pekin 
was the capital. In the eastern end of that province there 
were still remains of ancient Korean cities.” (Proceedings 
of the Geographical Society, Vol. IX., p. 585.) 


Du Halde, from whom most of these quotations about. 


Odoli were taken, was a French missionary in that part of 
the world, who published a book in his native tongue, in 


1735, on China, Tartary, and other countries in that part of 
_ Asia which he had yisited. This book was soon translated 
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into English, with the somewhat abridged title: “ Descrip- 
tion of the Empire of China and Chinese Tartary, together 


with the Kingdoms of Coreaand Thibet. From the French 


of Pére J. B. Du Halde, Jesuit. London, 1738.” 
A fine copy of this edition is in the library of the Boston 
Atheneum. While searching for other works on Great Tar- 
_tary in view of finding corroborative statements of those of 
the French priest, I fell upon an interesting work published 


in the same year with that of the English translation of Du 


Halde. The title of that work in its English translation — 
also abridged —is: “ An Historico-Geographical Description 
of the Northern and Eastern Parts of Europe and Asia, but 
more particularly of Russia, Siberia, and Great Tartary, writ- 
ten Originally in High German by Mr. Philip John von 
Strahlenberg, a Swedish Officer, Thirteen Years Captive in 
those Parts. London, 1738.” : 

A copy of this work is also in the Athenzeum Library, 
and the Boston Public Library has a copy of the original 
edition in “High German,” which belonged to Theodore 
Parker. It was by him presented to the library. While on 
my quest, I found a copy of the English edition in an auc- 
tion room, and bought it. Strahlenberg states in his preface 
that he intends to publish another volume on the same sub- 
ject. This I have not found. It is in neither of the two 
libraries, the Boston Public, nor the Athenzeum Library. A 
book referred to frequently by Strahlenberg is, “Das Veran- 
derte Russland” ; and a book of a Tartarian author, trans- 
lated into French, in 1726; and also one referred to without 
the title, the author of which was Joh. Magnus, a Swedish 
bishop. I mention these facts for the help of any one in 
the future who may undertake to give systematic and wide 
search for traces in Great Tartary of the Ancient Church 
and the Ancient Word. The books mentioned here, it is to 
be observed, were published when Swedenborg was in active 


public life. Three of them were probably published in 


Stockholm, and, not unlikely, are now on the library shelves 
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of the University of Upsal. There may be found there like- 
wise other books relating to the same subject, which are re- 
ferred to both by Du Halde and Strahlenberg, though only 
by their titles or the names of their authors. 

From these two works I propose to draw forth what seems 
to me to have a bearing upon the subject of this paper. 

What especially concerns us here is the religion and lan- 
guage, spoken and written, of the people in Great Tartary. 
And my paper will, therefore, consist chiefly of extracts 
from these volumes, with occasional notes, and of quotations 
from Swedenborg. And first in order I take from those 
authors what appertains to the religion of the country in 
ancient or in our own times. 

From the History of Tartary translated into French from 
a Tartarian manuscript, and published at Leyden, in 1726, 
above referred to, Strahlenberg quotes concerning “the 
Golden Age in which the first men after the Deluge lived : 
and the happy days which mankind enjoyed in that Golden 
Age induced them to neglect the worship of the true God, 
and run into idolatry and all manner of abomination.” (p. 


133.) 


In general it may be said of the Russian Tartars that they believe in 
One Eternal Being, who created all things and whom they pretend to 
worship under the forms of many sorts of strange things. They set 
apart for their offerings which they make to heaven, certain places or | 
Holy Groves. But they have no writings nor books. They are honest 
and moral, and hardly know what perjury, thieving, fornication, drunk- 
enness, trickery, and other vices are. (p. 289.) 

The Abia-Su-Mongals [Mongols] are in the parallels of 50 and 60 de- 
grees, and the meridians 120 and 140 degrees. These are a good and. 
upright people, discreet, valiant, prudent, and upright nation. (p. 54.) 

A rule with the Mongols is that if a person steals anything from — 
another, he must restore it not only nine-fold, but if the matter be of 
importance, whether sheep, horses, or camels, nine times nine-fold. 
(Introduction, p. 87.) | 

It would carry me too far should I relate all the instances which are 
found in Tartary and Siberia of regard had to the number Three. 


(Pp. 100.) 
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To this day among the Tartars, the number Nine has been, and is yet 
esteemed as it were sacred, mystical, and ominous. (Introduction, p. 94.) 
Jakahti are called by the Russians a pagan people... they call 


themselves Yacha from the name of one of their ancient sullen. a 


offer sacrifices to an invisible God in Heaven, yet they have a type or 
image of that Deity stuffed out. . . . They sacrifice horses and oxen as 
a New-Year’s offering —the New Vou with them beginning in April. 
(p. 380.) 

According to the religious belief of the Tungusians [Original Tartars, 
Strahlenberg, p. 53] of the lower Amur, the departed lead a life in 
heaven, the very counterpart of that they led on earth. (Russians on 
‘the Amur. Ravenstein, London, 1861.) 

Kubu or Kubatsin is the name of a people who live in the mountains, 
and are taken to be Jews. They are said to observe the Mosaic law, 
but they cannot give any account, how or when they came to inhabit 
those regions. They also speak Hebrew. (p. 398, Strahlenberg.) 

Scheremissi . . . believe their God to be eternal and Almighty... 
and will not suffer Him to be worshipped under any image or the 
likeness of any thing. . . . They sacrifice to Him thus: they make a 
fire, and throw into it bread and meat, pronouncing aloud these words: 
{which translated are] ‘Lord, have mercy upon us.” They look upon 
Friday as somewhat more holy than the rest of the days, have no build- 
ings set apart for the exercise of their devotions, but perform their wor- 
ship under green trees. (Strahlenberg, p. 444.) 

The Manchu Tartars have neither temples, nor idols, nor regular wor- 
ship, but what is offered in sacrifice to the Emperor of heaven as they 
express it. . . . They are mostly wedded to their old religion, which they 
reverence as the basis of their empire, and the source of their prosper- 

ity. (Du Halde, p. 255.) 


All the foregoing quotations (the last one excepted) are 


from Strahlenberg. But in this connection I am about to | 


quote from Du Halde. And as some of ‘the quotations are 
descriptive of the people of Tibet, I quote a brief geograph- 
ical and historical account of the country and people: — 


The Tartars comprehend as Tibet all that vast tract between the 
great river Ya Long and the sousce of the Ganges, extending above 
twenty degrees from east to west, and more than eight from north to 
south. Lasa is dignified with the residence of the Grand Lama, and 
frequently gives name to the whole country. (Du Halde, Vol. II., p. 384.) 

- To the Tartar prince Kushi Hau does the Grand Lama owe his sov- 
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ereignty in Tibet. For Kushi Hau being satisfied with becoming the — 
Lama’s vassal, and having the title of Hau — the highest in Tartary — 
conferred upon him, settled with all his people in the neighborhood of 


‘Lasa, and secured the Grand Lama in the possession of his new domin- 


ions. (Du Halde, Vol. IIL., p. 386.) 


Some extracts from these books concerning the language 
and writings of the Tartars I bring in here as an introduc- 
tion to what is said about the ancient books preserved by 
both the Tartars and Tibetians. Let me say here that the 
book of the French priest, Du Halde, is regarded as trust- 
worthy, as I learn from a discussion in James’s paper, pre- 


viously referred to, which took place at the meeting of the 


Royal Geographical Society, when that paper was read. 
Says Strahlenberg :— 


It would have been a difficult matter for me to have guessed what 
Marcus Paulus means when he says “in the west part of the country of 
Tibeth there is a province called amin," had not the Tartars given 
me a key to it. 

There were many Christians here and learned inhabitants. 

It is not unlikely, therefore, that in those days the name of Kaniklu 
was given to that province on account of the people who then inhabited 


it, as if they had said “ The Country of the Learned.” (p. 393.) 


We are told by Swedenborg that : _ 


The first language of men on earth agreed with angelic language —_ ; 
cause they had it from heaven, and that the Hebrew agrees with it in 
some things; . . . that the angelic language is so full of wisdom that 
they can express by one word what man cannot express by a thousand 
words; . . . they can express in a minute what man cannot express in a 
half an hour; and they can also, by a few words present what has been 
written. on many pages. (Heaven and Hell, 237-240.) 


With these truths before us the following extracts from 
Du Halde are interesting and suggestive : — 


A singularity of their language is the plenty of words to | edites it. 
They are not obliged to use circumlocutions which suspend and flatter a dis- 
course, but clearly express in a few short words what without their help 
would require a great compass of speech. This appears of animals 
wild or tame, flying or swimming. 
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In the Tartar language a dog, of all domestic*animals, affords the few- 
est terms in their language, and yet besides the common application of 
great and little dog, mastiff, greyhound, spaniel, etc., they have words to 


express their age, hair, and good and bad qualities. If a dog has the 


hair of his ears and tail very long and thick the word Tayhu is enough. 


Has he a long thick muzzle, his tail the same, large ears and hanging 


lips, the single word Yolu expresses that. Any dog that has too flaxen 
or yellow locks above the eyebrows, is called Tarbe; if spotted like a 
leopard, Kfiri; if speckled about the muzzle, and the rest of one color, 
he is Palta; if his neck be all white, he is Chakfi; if he has some hairs 

_ on the top of his head that fall back, Kalia denotes him. If the ball of 
his eye be half white, half blue, he is signified by Chikeri; if he is low, 
short-legged, squat, and long-necked, he is Kapuri. 

The Tartars have multiplied names in favor of the horse to twenty 
times more than the dog. They have not only proper names for his dif- 
ferent colors, age, qualities, but also for his different motions. As if he 
be restless when tied; if he breaks loose, and runs at large; if he starts 
at the fall of his rider; if he be mounted, for all his paces and his dif- 
ferent joggs he gives the rider; for all these and many other particulars, 
the Tartars have words solely adapted to express them. 

In the Tartarian language there is nothing but what may be expressed 
in a clear and elegant style. (Du Halde, p. 266.) 


Further, we are told by Swedenborg : — 


The speech of the celestial angels is-without hard consounata, and 
seldom glides from consonant to consonant except by the interposition 
_ of a word which begins with a vowel. (Heaven and Hell, 241.) _ 


Upon this point we take from the book of the French 


missionary, this very interesting statement about the Tar- 


tarian language : — 


The Tartar language will not join two consonants, but must have a 
vowel between them. (p. 267.) 


It is not my intention to comment at any length upon 
these suggestive facts. I pass on therefore to the class of 
——— which pertain to the written language of the 
Tartars : 


The characters upon the ancient Mongol monuments . . . are written 
on tables with an iron pencil; for which reason, a book is a great rarity 
among the Mongols. (Du Halde, Vol. II., p. 253.) 
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In this connection I quote from Swedenborg a part of his 
interesting account of a visit he made in the spiritual world 
to the people of the Ancient Church. He was addressed 
thus :— 


“ Follow me into our treasure-house ”; and he showed me the writings | 


of very ancient peoples that they were on tables of wood and stone, and 


afterwards on polished tables of wood; and that the second age wrote 


_ their writings on parchments; and he brought a parchment on which can- 


ons of the people of the first age were copied from their tables of 
stone, among which were also the precept concerning marriage. Other 
venerable things of the earliest antiquity were seen. (Conjugial Love, 
77) 

Other kinds of material in use for writing with this 
people, are referred to in the following extract from Strah- 
lenberg : 


There were brought from the deserts of the Kalmucks, on each side 
of the river Irtisch, out of the pagan temples and tombs, idols, mino- 
taurs, and ancient manuscripts consisting of Tanguthian [original Tar- 
tar, see p. 53], Mungalien, and Kalmuchian characters upon a thick 
paper made of cotton or silk done over with black and “ blew ” varnish ; 
not written but printed [here a book is referred to, p. 78, as in other 
places in the work before us, which book is entitled “ Das Veranderte 
Russland ”], and the letters are partly of a gold or yellow, and partly of 
a white or silver color. These have been engraven in copper, and pub- 


- lished in the Acta Eruditorium, Leipsic. . . . There is another sort of 


ancient writing which is not impressed like the former . . . but on white 
linen paper. These writings [furnished by the author “to the learned 
Mr. Mencke” for the Acta Eruditorium, I infer as he was the editor], 
were found by a Russian, born at Crassnoyahr . . . in which place for- 


merly an ancient chapel stood. (p. 325.) 


- I have shown the writing to several Russians, Tartars, and Kalmucks, 


- but they did not understand it. I shall further on give a further ac- 


count of the like writings. 

_ Chymists, astronomers, and isthinenntielenn have their peculiar char- 
acters, but this word likewise denotes such a kind of writing which no one 
can understand, but he that hath a ‘key to it; and besides this a certain 
sort of figure carved on stone or engraved on metal, or written on parch- 
ment or otherwise, which are pretended to have a secret signification, 
and are used in magic and other superstitious ceremonies, are called 


characters. Of this latter sort many are to be found in Siberia and 
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Tartary upon rocks and stones, either cube or painted. The figures 
{in an accompanying plate] were found in the farther part of Siberia on 
rocks on the banks of the river Jenesei. (p. 346.) 

Hieroglyphical figures are a kind of emblematical character bearing 


a secret meaning. I have already touched upon this matter. I shall — 


here treat of a different kind. 


He made a present, he says, — 


Of opaque jasper finely polished, about an inch thick, representing a 
curious tortoise, on the belly of which there was an inscription in Arabic 
characters. I took this to be an Arabian hieroglyphical figure. I made 
a present of this piece of curiosity to the Right Rev. and most learned 
Bishop and Doctor Bentzilius. [Four plates of these hieroglyphics 
are then given.] The rock from which these characters were taken is 
about six and thirty foot, three sides of it standing from the river- 
(p. 371.) 
_. There are also certain idols, minotaurs, etc., not only from the places 

and tombs above mentioned, but they or the like have been taken from 
the Ostiachs on the river Irtisch and Oby when they were baptized. 
Among which there are some of above a foot high of metal, being very 
artificially cut. The Ostiachs say [they] inherited them from the ancient 
Asiatic Scythians or Tzudi, who inhabited those countries before they 
came hither. ... The learned professor of Oriental languages, Mr. 
Kohr of pre has made the following explication ant remarks upon 
the above mentioned metal, plate, or medal. 


The characters are supposed to be the ancient form of 
the Arabic character. The characters are given from an 
engraved plate and are thirteen in number. I copy the 
translation and enclose in parenthesis the number of the 
character to which the words which immediately follow 
answer in the English rendering :— : 


_ (1) There will be given by God to the man who seeks Him, the follow- 
ing good gifts, namely ; (2) blessing, increase, abundance, prosperity (3) 
and plenty [of fruits] great riches (4) and joy, (5) and grace, assistance, 
favor, (6) and he shall receive honor, dignity, generosity from others, (7) 
and glory, praise (8) stability, welfare, (9) and eternalization, (1 0) and 
store of corn and other provisions for the time to come, (11) and power, 
authority, strength to execute a design (12) and applause, (13) and long 
life. 
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This sentence was found embossed in a large medal after 
the most ancient “ anual manner of writing, in characters 
called the Kasian” 


The Tartars hung four such upon their generals, two upon their 
shoulders, one upon their breast, and one upon their back. (Strahlen- 
berg, pp. 326, 330.) 


These extracts are of a character which needs no com- 
ment. I have not the space to point out the more striking 
features of these narrations. My design here is to put 
these things in print that they may aid others in the future 
in a line of enquiry concerning the existence of the Ancient 
Word in Great Tartary. And I now quote from Pére Du 
Halde two remarkable passages. The first of the two is 
the following : — 


7 
eos 
? 


= The ancient books of religion are written in an obsolete style not un- 
== derstood by the Lamas [priests]. (Vol. II., p. 253.) 


And the passage which here follows is the other: — j 


Few of the priests can read, and fewer understand their ancient 
books, which are written in a language and character entirely disused. 
Several missionaries have imagined that in these ancient books some 
traces are remaining of the Christian religion, which, as they think, was 
preached in the time of the apostles. Their conjectures are founded on 
ist, The dress of the Lamas, which is not unlike that of the apostles 
in ancient paintings; 2d, their subordination which has some affinity 
to our ecclesiastical hierarchy; 3d, a resemblance between some of their 
ceremonies and ours; 4th, their notions of an Incarnation; and sth, 
their maxims of morality. But no certainty can be had in this matter 
i without being acquainted with their ancient books — the ancient books 
- of the Bonzas. (p. 387.) 


To this we have the following note by the translator : — 


3 The missionary who is the author of this account of Tibet has given 
_ us but an imperfect view of the resemblance of the religion of the 
a§ Lamas to the Roman Church, which is shown at large in Vol. I., p. 650, 
3 nor has he taken any notice of the two last articles which are certainly 
the most important. It could not be copied from the Romish religion, 
being one thousand years earlier than Christianity itself, 
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One notable statement of Strahlenberg’s, the possible im- 
portance of which will occur to every thoughtful reader, and 
the last one I shall copy, is this : — 


It is worthy of remembrance that this monarch [Peter the First of 
Russia] when he was in France was pleased to accept of his being 
chosen a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, and . . . he sent 
about the year 1720 several ancient writings in the Targut [the original 
Tartar, p. 53}, Kalmuck, and Mongalien language in order ¢o have them 
interpreted. It has been said in the Gazettes of that time . . . that 
these writings were discovered near the Caspian Sea . . . but they were 
found near the Irtisch by the troops who marched inith the Kalmuch 


Tartary from Tobolsky. (p. 27.) 


Is it not possible that these manuscripts in the original 
Tartar language sent by Peter the Great to France, now a 
hundred and seventy-eight years ago, and long since forgot- 
ten, are a copy of the Ancient Word preserved in the 
archives of the French Academy ? 

In a discussion of the learned of the Royal 

Geographical Society, a few years ago, it was stated that 
there were now but two parts of the habitable globe which 
await exploration — Central Africa and Great Tartary or 
Manchuria. These two great tracts on the earth’s. surface 
are peopled in the latter instance — as we are told by Swe- 
denborg — by the descendants of the Ancient Church ; and 
with them is the Ancient Word preserved ; and in the for- 
mer instance, as we are told by him, by the descendants of 
that people to whom in Swedenborg’s own day had been 
revealed the great truths of the New Church. And when 
these now almost entirely unknown regions of the earth are 
fully opened to the Christian world, the authenticity of the 
writings of Swedenborg will be established or disallowed by 
a decisive test — a test which, proving confirmatory of Swe- 
denborg's words, will bring his revelations and the New 
Church before the world with a deep sense of their gravity 
and a consummate power of conviction. Moreover, may it 
not be that Swedenborg himself foresaw such an event 
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when he said that “perhaps one token” in confirmation of - 
the truth of his declarations might be given? and also 
when making it known (Apocalypse Revealed, 11), that the 
Ancient Word is still preserved in Great Tartary, he says in 
simple but. suggestive words, not to the unbeliever, but to 
him who believes in his mission, “ Seek for it in China and 
peradventure you may find it there among the Tartars.” 
This is the only instance —and it is therefore of the graver 
significance —in which Swedenborg has impliedly given his 
sanction to the application in the future of a crucial test to 
the authenticity of his declared mission. I venture to ex- 
press my own belief that in some far-off day, these words, 
«Seek for it in China and peradventure you may find it there 
among the Tartars,” will have the force of an injunction, 
and that the Ancient Word will be searched for, and will be 
found. | 


GILBERT HAWKES. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


NATIONAL SELF-CONTROL. 


For weeks the people of the United States have been living 
under a great strain. From the day that the destruction of the 
U. S. battleship ‘“‘ Maine” in the harbor of Havana became 
known, to the time of writing, the entire civilized world has been 
deeply concerned to know the cause of so startling a disaster. 
In our own country the suspense has been a severe test upon the 
self-control of the nation. The suspicion which, under the cir- 
cumstances, was inevitable, that this destruction was not acciden- 
tal, could not fail to stir the people as they have not been stirred 
for years. The destruction of so many lives, the maiming of 
many more, was in itself appalling; but the mere suspicion that 
this might have been the work of some enemy, has given a fear- 
ful intensity to the popular feeling. The eyes of the nation have 
followed every movement around the sunken vessel as the dead 
bodies of our sailors were slowly recovered. The appointment 


of a court of enquiry, the $50,000,000 emergency appropriation, 


the undisguised activity of the government to put the country on 
‘a war footing,” the sentiment that the time had come when, in 
the name of humanity, “the present political chaos, commercial 
ruin, and barbarous methods” in Cuba should cease —all these 
things have emphasized the gravity of the situation. A portion 
of the press in our large cities has abused its high responsibili- 
ties by recklessly spreading the most sensational reports, and 
keeping the thought of war constantly before the people. 

The nation has stood the ordeal nobly. From the moment 
that Capt. Sigsbee telegraphed to his government the loss of his 
ship, with the request that judgment be suspended until a thor- 
ough investigation of the facts had been made, those in authority 
have exhibited a superb self-control such as goes with lofty pa- 
triotism and high courage. The lips of the officers of the sunken 
vessel have not been heard to complain, nor have they spoken a 
word of blame or suspicion. They have presented a fine specta- 
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cle, not simply of endurance but of self-mastery. The President . 
has acted with a dignity and a steadiness of purpose worthy of 
the high office which he holds. Our legislators have shown that 
they can be determined and also self-contained. The people, as 
a people, have shown themselves capable of passing through an 
ordeal of this kind with honor. For it is worthy of note, and it 
is a sign of the times in which we live, that notwithstanding the 
provocation to speak and act impetuously, the greater portion of 
the people have stood with the government in its determination 
to act wisely and justly in this matter. The cry of “War!” has 
not terrified them; neither has it prevented them for a moment 
from wishing that everything may be done in honor to preserve 
peace. And it is a sign of the progress of the age that war is 
constantly being held up as barbarous, while peace is alone 
deemed worthy of a Christian civilization. Those were wise and 
patriotic words of one of our legislators, himself a soldier, who 


-declared : — 


The truest patriot is he who secures and keeps peace for his people. . . . It 
is easy to be an animal. It is easy to use claws and teeth, and to fight. He 
who can hold aloft in his country the white flag of peace, not of cowardice, 
rises nearest to his God. Nocountry on earth seeks to avoid war as this 
country does. No country on earth need fear war less than America.* _ 


Looking at this subject from the standpoint of revealed reli- 
gion, we know that wars are grievous in the divine sight. It isa 
time for New-Churchmen to recall the teaching of the church on 
this subject:— 

It is not from the Divine Providence that wars should exist, for they are 


united with murders, plundering, violence, cruelty, and other enormous evils, 
which are diametrically opposed to Christian charity; but still they cannot 


_ but be permitted, because man's life’s love . . . has become such as to desire 
to rule over others, and at length over all, ad to possess the wealth of e 


world, and at last all wealth. (Divine Providence, 251.) 


These two loves, the love of rule and the love of possession, 
prevail to such an extent that, if forcibly repressed by the Divine 
Providence, they would “ consume all that is vital in man.” In 
that wonderful law of mercy, which seeks to enable every man to 
act from freedom according to reason, these master passions 


* Congressman Henderson, of Iowa. 
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among the evil find vent in various ways. Only so, sometimes, 
can their real enormity be seen, and the wish to be free from 
them be given. Hence it is that, — 


Wars, united as they are with murders, depredations, violence, and cruelty, 
are not repressed by the Lord with the kings and commanders; neither in the 
beginning, nor in the progress, but only at the end, when the power of one or 
the other has become so reduced that he is in danger of destruction. (/did.) _ 


And yet dreadful as are the armed conflicts of nations, op- 
posed as they are to the spirit of the divine love, the Divine 
_ Providence is in them. 


That wars in the world are governed by the Divine Providence, the spiritual 
man acknowledges; but not the natural man, except that, when a festival is 
appointed on account of a victory, he is able to return thanks on his knees 
to God that He has given the victory; and excepting, also, the few words 
before he goes into battle. But when he returns into himself, he then either 
ascribes the victory to the prudence of the general, or to some measure or 
occurrence in the midst of the battle, which they had not thought of, from 
which nevertheless came the victory. . . . Successes and the things of war 
that are carried out happily are called by the common expression, the fortune _ 
of war; and this is the Divine Providence, especially in the plans and prepa- 


‘rations of the general, even though he then and afterwards were to eacribe < 


the whole to his prudence. (Zbéd.) 


In line with this last thought, may we not reasonably think of 
“the plans and preparations ” for war which are being perfected, 
as under the care of the Divine Providence, and that they will 
finally be made to serve as preventives rather than as pro- 
moters of strife? May it not well be that such a purpose, which, 
from the first, has been expressed by those in authority, has its 
source in the purposes of the Most High? To make war is an 
evil extremity; to prepare for defence is praiseworthy. In this 
connection, recall this pithy declaration : — 


A good man is prudent and zealous to defend, but rarely is he prudent and 
zealous in any degree to make an invasion. . .. From these things comes 
the conclusion, that it is allowable for any one to defend his country and his 
fellows against invading enemies .. . but that it is not allowable to make 
one’s self an enemy of others without cause. (/did, 252.) 


J. K. S. 
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RICHES AND POVERTY. 


Tue boundless wealth contained in the earth is sometimes 
brought to view in ways which cause immense excitement and 
stimulate the natural love of possessing wealth into a fierce pas- 


sion. The result is that for a time all ordinary rewards of indus- 


try are thrown into the shade by dazzling reports from diamond 
fields or gold mines, and men abandon their homes to enter upon 
perilous efforts to become very rich. It has lately been reported 
' that two men who had attempted to return from the Klondike on 
dog-sledges were frozen to death on the route, and that the bay- 
ing of their dogs led to the discovery of their bodies fastened to 


the sledges and laden with an ample fortune for each in gold- 


dust. This is a specimen of life and death in the newly discov- 
ered bonanza, and it is impossible to think of it without imagin- 
ing the comfortable homes which these men may have left, 
braving the frightful rigors of the Alaskan winter, for no better 
reason than because they had hopes quickly to obtain some gold. 

This is one extreme, and it is an extreme which is exemplified 
also in many who stay at home and who wear out their strength 
in a struggle to obtain by stock-market or other speculation what 
the Klondiker seeks in his way; and the suicide of the specu- 
lator in his despair is even more sorrowful than the death from 
exposure of the intrepid gold-seeker on the Yukon. 

This is one extreme, and the other is taken by those who go 
to our Lord’s utterances and find there that wealth is denounced, 
as they believe. They tell us that He gave us the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus to show that wealth is sinful and that 
poverty is blessed, that He bade the young ruler sell all that he 
had and give to the poor, because his possessions condemned 
him, and that He said, “Wo unto you that are rich — Blessed 
are ye poor.” ee 

This view of the Gospel teaching in regard to wealth has been 
exemplified in the mendicant religious orders, and especially by 
Francis of Assisi and Count Tolstoi. It is claimed that the 
early Christian communism was the application of the teaching 


which the disciples had received from the Master, and that Chris- 


tianity has departed in this as in other respects from its pristine 
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purity. Francis glorified poverty as the ideal condition, and 
Tolstoi somewere declares that he has no right to take money 
from his pocket and pay a poor woman to wash his clothes at the 
risk of her taking cold in the stream. 

This is a misunderstanding of our Lord’s teaching and has 
done much to lessen His authority by placing Him in opposition 
to the common sense of mankind. For common sense assures 
us that gold is in itself no more sinful than iron or sand, that a 
comfortable home is no more to be objected to on Christian 
grounds than is a well-fed horse or ox, and that the non-posses- 
- sion of everything cannot be made a Christian virtue, as unfruit- 
ful trees are not the perfect orchard. It may be granted that 
Francis, in an age of reckless luxury, did something to effect a 
reform by refusing to care for property and by giving his whole 
time to his work, but that is clearly an exceptional case. As for 
Count Tolstoi, it is enough to say that cutting wages down is 
bad, but that stopping them altogether is infinitely worse. 

Common sense is able to take care of the mere objections to 
wealth and of the plea for a negative, naked neglect of posses- 
_ sions, but common sense fails as an interpreter of Scripture, and 
that is left in its apparent opposition to the possession by Chris- 
tians of this world’s goods. Indeed we have lately heard the 
statement that the Old and New Testaments are in conflict upon 
this point, that the Jewish Scriptures promise rewards of land 
and goods to those who live righteously, but that the Christian 
Scriptures insist upon poverty as the best result of discipleship. 
The answer to this requires a careful examination of all the pas- 
sages alleged to inculcate poverty, and this is obviously impos- 
sible in an editorial, but it may be pointed out that the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus was first of all addressed to the 
‘“‘ Pharisees who were covetous ” (LUKE xvi. 14), who “derided ” 
our Lord and in all ways showed the spirit of contempt which 
He pictured in the rich man toward the Galileans and gentiles, 
whom He represented by Lazarus. This contrast between pride 
in the possession of the Old Testament and humility in the un- 
taught gentiles, is the essential part of the parable, and the rest 
_ is only its effective setting. : 

So with the reply to the rich young ruler whose fault evidently 
was that he was shut up in himself and his own salvation. If he 
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would become a Christian, he must be delivered from this utter 
selfishness, and what way to this was so direct as to begin at 
once to provide for others? Had he been of a different spirit 


he would not have been so instructed, as they were not — Zac- — 


cheus, Nicodemus, the “women who ministered of their sub- 
stance,” and the sisters of Bethany — who made right use of what 
they had. The poor who are blessed are the “poor in spirit ” 


(MATT. v. 3), and the rich who are not blessed are those who are 


laying up treasures for themselves and are not “rich toward 
God” (LUKE xii. 21). The early communism may look ideal at 
this distance, but it must not be forgotten that Paul more than 


once asked that money be sent to the Jerusalem Christians by - 


Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, and Macedonians (1 Cor. xvi. 1; 
2 Cor. ix. 2; Rom. xv. 26; and other like passages), showing 
that the experiment had failed, and that those who had sold 
everything had become a burden on the rest. One experiment 
of this kind was sufficient. | 


Our teaching on this subject, by which the meaning of the 


Lord’s words is made plain and without which they have been so 


misunderstood by many, is too full to be adequately quoted here, 


but-a few brief paragraphs must be given : — 


It has been given me to know for a certainty that the rich enter heaven as 
easily as the poor, that a man is not excluded because he has abundance, and 
is not received because he is in poverty. So far as it is granted him, a man 
may gain riches and accumulate wealth, if only it be not done by dishonesty, 
and may dwell in magnificence according to his condition. These things do 
not hinder his going to heaven, if only he thinks about God as he ought and 
acts sincerely and justly to his neighbor. (Heaven and Hell, 357, 358). 

The Word where the rich and poor are mentioned has not been under- 


stood. (/bid. 364.) 


So far as riches contain spiritual good, that is, so far as they have for their 
end the good of the neighbor and of the country and of the church, they are 
good. But they who conclude that this spiritual good cannot be given in 
wealth and who therefore persuade themselves that, in order to have time to 
think of heaven, they must deny themselves wealth, are much deceived; for, 
if they so deny or deprive themselves, they can do good to no one, and they 
cannot live in the world except in misery, and thus can no longer have as 
their end the good of the neighbor and the country, nor even that of the 
church, but only themselves to the end that they may be saved and may be 
greater than others in heaven. It is with this exactly as with nutrition, which 


has for its end a sound mind in a sound body; if a man deprives himself of 
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nutriment, he then ‘deprives himself of the condition essential to his end, 
(Arcana, 3951.) 


In view of this and like teaching, covering as it does the pas- 
sages of the Gospels which have been misunderstood, and also 
presenting the reasonable view of the stewardship of wealth, we 
are saved from espousing mendicancy, and we are also warned 
not to gain wealth by fraud, and not to love it as of final value. 
But there is great danger that our own people will so far lose 
sight of their principles and be so swept away by popular excite- 
ment and ambition that they too will indulge in speculations or 
in dishonest combinations for securing vast wealth. A New- 
Churchman, so misled, cannot help the cause nearly so much by 
pecuniary gifts as he can by a life of calm usefulness which finds 
time in the day for worship and some devout reading, and which 
exercises its spiritual as well as its natural influence for good in 
the forum and the market. No great accumulation of money 
ever recompenses its possessor for a life of greed, and no pleas- 
ures rendered possible by wealth justify one in abandoning a re- 
ligious life. ‘ Avarice is the root of all evils.” (Divine Wis- 
dom, vi.) | 

The New Church especially needs to-day, as it seems to many 
who earnestly seek for its welfare, a larger body of laymen who 
can devote the days of Convention and some other times, to con- 
sulting for the financial welfare of her affairs. This requires 
some self-sacrifice, but how much wiser it is to make such sacri- | 
fices the rule of life, than to become as much absorbed in money 
getting as if one had no thoughts of spiritual life and so en- 
slaved by the passion for accumulation that one cannot get free, 
even for a day, to do noble work for the Lord and the church. 


T. F. W. 


THE CHRISTIAN SIGN. 


ONE of our esteemed laymen, in an article in this number en- 
titled “A New-Churchman,” has called attention to what should 
be a mark of the character of a true New-Churchman. In doing 
this, one does not necessarily assume an attitude of spiritual 
superiority. It is simply declaring for men who believe in a reve- 
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lation of truth which they consider priceless, that the truth which 
they receive should, if sincerely accepted, induce such spiritual 
habits of thought as to leave a distinguishing mark, so to say, 
upon character. This principle is worthy of ne, and 
there is abundant authority for it. 

For, looking at the subject in a general way, we find that the 


Lord’s disciples were a chosen people; people set apart and 
charged with a high and wonderful mission. ‘Ye have not 


chosen Me, but I have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should re- 
main.” How simple the terms of their great commission — fruit- 
bearers! They are to let the seed, which the Lord has sown in 


their hearts, grow in the soil of a-good and honest heart and 


bear fruit. Doing that, they will be serving the cause in which 


they have enlisted. Here is the truth of their Lord’s divine 


presence, of His supporting power, of the divine love for men, 
of human brotherhood, of the life of service, of being willing to 
lay down one’s life for some good cause, to lose one’s life in the 


life of humanity for the sake of Him who laid down His life for 


the world’s good — these are some of the seeds which the Sower 
has sown, and which are to grow up in their minds and hearts, 
and bring forth fruit. And this, too, in the face of the world. 
Its sneers, its persecutions, its customs, its evils, are not to pre- 
vent them from bearing fruit. 

Here is their Christian commission ; to be, in a sense, marked 
men, “a peculiar people.” They are to be in the world, and yet 


_ known by this ineffaceable sign: “ By this shall all men know 
- that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” They 


may speak the same language, dress as others dress, work as 
others work ; and yet it is expected that there shall be an unmis- 


takeable something about them, which shall make them distinct. 


Through them a new type of character is to be realized, which 
shall enrich the world’s life. That “something,” put into one 
single word, is to be Love. That love is not to be a mere effu- 
sive sentiment ; it must be Christian love. And Christian love 
finds its fullest expression in service, doing good one to another. 
It is the love,— 3 

Which suffereth long and is kind; which envieth not, vaunteth not itself 


. seeketh not its own . . . rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth | 
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with the truth; beareth all things, believeth all abies hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things. 


It is well, sometimes, to come back to the original conception 
of the Christian life. And one thing which we may say of it 


with certainty was its distinctiveness. It was different from the 
best Roman or Greek life with which it might come in contact. 


As a writer has said : — 


A man could not be a Christian in those days and be like anybody else out- 
side of his own kind. The church was a succession or aggregation of groups 
of like-minded and like-hearted men and women made one by the incoming 
of that life which had mastered all, and which had changed them in a meas- 
ure to its likeness, every one of whom could say, “ The life which I now live, 


_ I live in the faith of the Son of God who loved me and gave Himself for 


me.” 


There is something beautiful and inspiring about this simple, 
primitive devotion. Our chief concern, however, is manifestly 
with the. present, with the generation of which we are a part, and 
with the conditions amid which our lives are set.'. Here, in the 
close of the nineteeth century, surrounded with blessings of every 
kind — material, political, intellectual, spiritual — moving about 
in a civilization of vast privileges and wonders, the call to be 
earnestly, distinctly Christian is imperative. In the world and 
yet not of it; bringing forth the fruits of the Lord’s doctrine of 
life, which is the law of willing, unselfish service. 

There are those who meet this demand. Place them in soci- 
ety, or in any profession, business, or public office, and they are 
distinct from its ordinary life. ‘Their spirit is different from the 
spirit around them, their purposes are different from the ordinary 


- purposes. In the home, on the streets, in the schools, 3 in the 


shops, they are marked men and women. 

There are others who take the Christian name, who have Chris- 
tian beliefs and desires, who frequent Christian churches, but 
who are not essentially different from the life of the world about 
them. They are just as eager for gain as others; they use the 


same methods; they are as hard masters, The world knows 


them in their ordinary characters as traders, or lawyers, or teach- 
ers, or workmen, or people of society. The world looks upon 
them as it looks upon others ; it knows them as it knows others. 
They have not the Christian sign of love. 
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For Christian love is the love of doing good even at the cost : 


of personal effort and sacrifice. It seeks to make possible for 
another what one has and values. Such love will not take ad- 
vantage of another. It shrinks from another’s hurt. And for 
its action it follows the rule which the Lord declared to be the 
summary of all the law and the prophets: ‘ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

This is the very essence of religion—the Christian religion 
above others — doing good to others. It is a principle which has 
found expression in this New-Church aphorism: “ All religion 
has relation to the life, and the life of religion is to do good.” 

‘The teachings of the New Church lay great stress upon the 
fact that in doing good, one is to do it as of himself, yet in the 
acknowledgment and belief that the desire and the power to do 
so are from the Lord alone. This is a distinctly spiritual princi- 
ple of action, and should, if faithfully observed, result in a type 
of character which would bring a blessing to the world’s life. 


J. K. S. 


THE SECULAR PRESS. 


WE lately had the pleasure of listening to a newspaper editor 
who advocated the use of newspapers in schools. He pleaded 
that so much of the present course of study be omitted as re- 


lates to remote and obscure subjects, and that the room so 


created be filled with the newspaper. The teacher, he said, 
should keep the children interested in what goes on in the world, 
should teach them the uses of the different departments of the 
paper, should require them to look up geographical and historical 
subjects, and should obtain for them additional information which 
would make their reading of the papers more interesting and 
useful. 

This is not so strange a proposition as it may at first sight 


appear. There is undoubtedly in the schools a considerable 
amount of time given to geography that is very abstract, to 
science which cannot be usefully studied except in the open, | 


and to unprofitable literature merely because it is famous. It is 
also true that older people by thousands study nothing but the 
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newspapers and get a great deal of useful information from them. 
It is true again that the enterprise of newspaper publishers has 
worked wonders in the gathering of news, so that no expense is — 
spared in securing the latest information from all parts of the 
earth, and so that a faithful reading of the telegraphic news and 
of a portion of the reports of meetings and discussions certainly 
educates and causes a genuine mental development. 

But there are some very serious aspects of the secular press 
which the speaker above referred to took pains to ignore. In 
the first place the competition among the papers, which has led 
them at once to reduce their prices and to enlarge their pages, 
has done them great injury by leading to the employment of un- 
intelligent reporters and to the publication of sensational rumors 
as news. Let a person go into the reading-room of a European 
hotel and what does he see? Among the twenty newspapers, 
nineteen are printed on good paper and with something of the 
neatness and compactness which characterize a well-made book ; 
but the twentieth, which is the American one, is printed in a 
slovenly manner on the cheapest paper and bears great head- 
lines of the most startling character sometimes filling half a 
column. Everything gives an air of glaring cheapness to the 
sheet. Moreover, if the tourist takes pains to read the American 
paper, he finds among the leading subjects, scandals regarding 
domestic life, murders and atrocities, and he will perceive that 
the morbid appetite for such things in America has led to the 


use of illustrations made in the coarsest manner and represent- 


ing scenes of infernal deeds. 

So far has the debasement of the newspaper gone in the 
effort to sell the largest number, that the papers appearing near 
the close of the week announce enormous Sunday editions which, 
for revolting scandals and coarse illustrations, surpass anything 
produced on week days. 

The newspapers are certainly so far the general educators that 
many people have ceased to be critical, and they buy and read. 
whatever is offered seven days in the week, and thus evil com- 
munications are corrupting good manners. While few people 
except the lowest will hang about a court room for the sake of 
seeing shameless faces and listening to unclean testimony, many 
will eagerly choose those newspapers which give them such faces 
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and language. Papers which were not considered respectable 
some years ago are now in general favor, or their successors of 
the like sort have the largest sale. 

There seems to have taken place at the same time a decline 
in the editorial reputation: Formerly a strong man of broad 
intelligence, or a group of such men, made a paper speak their 
minds. They were known to the public and had great influence. 
No calling was more respectable and no position was more hon- 


orable. Now, on the other hand, the overwhelming commercial- 


ism of the press has put forward the business manager and 
thrown the editor into the background. The people know almost 


nothing about the editors, and the editors appear to be less’ 


mature than formerly and to hold few convictions on any subject. 

We have spoken frankly of the average newspaper of large 
circulation, and with a view to suggesting that every one has 
some responsibility in this matter. It is because the people love 
sensationalism that so much of it is furnished. The demand 
regulates the supply. It is with this as it is with theatres and 
concert halls. The public is largely responsible for inferior pro- 


ductions of every kind. It is because a really noble newspaper 


is not felt to be wanted that no one undertakes to furnish it. 
When there are people who will buy only an excellent daily paper 
they will get a very different thing. But this reform, like all 
reforms, has great difficulties to meet with and must be content 
with little progress at first. Perhaps it will be said that the very 
idea of a reform in this instance is quixotic, but we have a sug- 
gestion of a practical nature to offer. 

Let such an organization as the Twentieth Century Club of 
Boston take hold of the matter for the good of the community, 


and let men of mind and means be secured to take a controlling 


interest in some one of the morning papers, and so let it be lifted 
gradually and become an exponent of worthy principles in jour- 
nalism. To the sneer that principles do not pay, let reply be 
made with every effort to make a really good paper, useful at 
home and respectable abroad. We believe that it would succeed 
_ for the very reason that so many people are in need of just such 
a paper. All religious people need it, all people who care for 
the moral welfare of the children need it, all public libraries 
need it; and we think that it might soon be found that the higher 
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schools were needing it, but could not employ the inferior news- 
papers now issued by the secular press. In this the newspaper 
may be expected to be like literature in general, especially like 
monthly or quarterly publications, among which the very best 
have a large and profitable sale while the poorer sort have really 
much less stability and are read by people of less —* 
and influence. 

It is not improbable that the elevation of one paper in a large 
city would have its effect upon some others, so that a far-reach- 
ing result might come out of the effort to provide one newspaper 
which would be of the first class of daily morning journals, like 


the London Times or Daily News. © | 


SOME INTERESTING DOCUMENTS. 
-EpIToR OF THE NEw-—CuHurRCH REVIEW : — 


Dear Sir: In the interests of the future historian of the New 
Church, and of those who shall be engaged in collecting and 
publishing the manuscripts of Swedenborg, I feel it my duty to 
make publicly known the existence of various documents and 


books, which have, from time to time, and quite unsought by me _ 


come into my possession, and which are of too much interest and 
value to be lost to public cognizance in the obscurity of a = 
library. 

Among these the first to be noticed is a fragment of an origi- 
nal manuscript by Swedenborg, which had been owned by the 
late Rev. Samuel H. Worcester, and from him through several 
hands has come into my possession. It consists of a single leaf, 
neatly written on both sides, and it embraces the concluding por- 
tion of No. “ 382,” and Nos. “ 383” and “384,”-of a treatise on 
the Laws of Reasoning, or on Formal Logic. It contains refer- 
ences to some treatise on ontology, not Swedenborg’s own, prob- 
ably that of Wolff. The manuscript is accompanied with the 
Rev. Mr. Worcester’s transcription of the Latin text in very leg- 
ible hand. While it has perhaps, as a fragment, no especial 
value except so far as it illustrates Swedenborg’s methods of study 
in preparing himself for his great mission, it would be prized by 
any one who might own the work to which it nelongn and desire 
to restore the missing numbers. 
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The next work to be mentioned is a copy of the Schwedische 


Urkunden, or Beurtheilungen, of the Prelate Oetinger, published — 


anonymously in the year 1771, presumably at Hamburg. For an 
account of this unique and interesting volume, see the Documents, 
Vol. II., pp. 1035, 1060, 1061. The prophecy of the writer, who 
published the work in manifest fear and trembling in the anxious 
days of the Gottenburg Trial, namely, “That the copies of this 
book will be extremely rare: they will all be sent out of the 
country,’ was already verified within a few months after its 
publication, the writer entering in his diary, Dec. 24, 1771, “The 
Schwedische Urkunden will be rare; it is almost impossible to 
obtain a copy; only two hundred and sixty copies were printed.” 
Still more strikingly is the prophecy confirmed by the fact that 
at the present day, according to the best authority, the copy that 
I possess is one of those “sent out of the country,” and is the 
only copy known to be in existence, neither the British Museum, 
nor the Royal Library at Stockholm, nor the Library of the 
Academy having been able to find one. _ 

Next I may mention my owning a copy of the complete volume 
of the Wew-/erusalem Magazine, of 1790, containing many valu- 
able documents regarding Swedenborg’s relation to the King and 
the consistory, here first published in English, and also the re- 
markable scheme for the colonization of Africa, and the organi- 
zation of the New Church there, proposed by Nordenskéld and 
Wadstrom. This volume is elaborately illustrated. 

I have also a copy of the Zemple of Truth, a serial published 


every two weeks, in the year 1801, in Baltimore, edited by the — 


Rev. John Hargrove. The volume bears the inscription of 
Robert Carter. | 
My collection of early editions includes the following :. “ Afoc- 


alypsis Revelata’”’: Amsterdam, 1766: Quarto Latin, Author’s 


own edition. This bears on the title page the inscrpition of its 
one-time owner—‘“M. D. H. N. J. E. James Glen, 18 Nov’r, 
1790.” “Of the Church of the New Jerusalem, by the Mercy of 
the Divine Humanity,” etc. 

A copy of the Vera Christiana Religio, ab Emanuele Sweden- 
borg. Domini Jesu Christi Servo. Amstelodami: MDCCLXXI. 
Large Quarto. 

A copy of the Schmidius Bible, Hebrew and Latin. 1740. 
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A large quarto edition of the “ True Christian” Religion, ” in 
English, published by Hindmarsh in London in 1786. 

_ A copy of “ Emanuel Swedenborg’s Theologische Werke,” ete. 
Leipzig: 1789. 4 

A copy of Robert Hindmarsh’s “Key to Numbers.” Man- 
chester: 1824. 

Several copies of the Questiones Novem de Trinitate, etc. Lon- 
doni: 1785. Large quarto. Also of the Clavis Hieroglyphica. 
Londoni: 1784. 

I have also the iotlowing autograph letters of eminent New- 
Churchmen : — 

- Thomas Dawes. Written at Paris, 1802. 

Joseph Proud, 119 Jermyn Street, St. James, Westminster, 
Aug. 30, 1808. 

Robert Hindmarsh, Military Road, Canterbury, July 6, 1832. 

S. Noble, X Street, London, Aug. 6, 1835. 

Manuscript of an article for the Intellectual Repository on 
the Practical Instruction Resulting from the Contemplation of 
the Human Body. By J. Clowes. 

Manuscript: A ‘Drama of the Silver Age. By Alexander 
Kinmont, Principal of Bedford Academy. Performed by his 
pupils at their examination on the twenty-ninth of June, 1826. 

My collection of liturgies is practically complete, containing, 
I believe, a copy of every New-Church liturgy, with the possible 
exception of the Danish and Norwegian, published in any lan- 
guage or country; from the little book entitled “The Order of 
Worship, a Form of Prayer for the New Church Signified by the 
New Jerusalem in the Revelation,” etc., published by Robert 
Hindmarsh, in London, in 1788, to “The Book of Common 
Prayer, Revised for Use in the Public Worship of the New 
Church, Wretham Road, Birmingham.” Birmingham, England : 
1896. Among the interesting and rare volumes in this collection 
are the “ Proud” Liturgy, published in Baltimore, in 1792; the 
“ Liturgy of the New Church . . . formed upon the Plan of that 
of the Church of England.” Manchester: 1793; “The Book 
of Publick Worship, prepared for the Use of the Boston Society 
of the New Jerusalem,” 1829; the French, and the Italian 
Liturgy. 

While I prize these books and documents for their present 
value, I can foresee the still greater value they will acquire in 
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the far future, and my purpose in making public this list is to 
suggest and to set forward some harmonious and united move- 
ment by the various bodies of the New Church in America 
toward the establishing of a central, convenient, and fire proof 
Repository of Archives of the New Church, to which this and 
other similar collections may be entrusted for permanent preser- 
vation. It is a little strange that, with one or two unimportant 
exceptions, all of the above rare books and papers should have 
come into my possession by gift, and without my asking. I am 
the more disposed, accordingly, to see them placed where they 
shall be of the widest and most enduring use to the whole church. 
I have seen enough of the vicissitudes to which, not only private 
libraries, but also church and institutional libraries are subject 
in these changing times, to make me feel the need of a central 
depository of documents valuable to the history of the New 
Church, which shall be as far as possible removed from such 
vicissitudes. Perhaps my suggestion may lead to some practical 
step in this direction. 

I will add that the Rev. C. Th. Odhner, the able and earnest 
worker now engaged upon the “ Annals of the New Church,” 
has had free access to all my collection and made due note of 


what is of historical value therein. As his entries will appear, 


however, only in their due chronological order, Ihave thought 
it best to make this publication of those features of my library 
which are of historical interest to the New Church. 


FRANK SEWALL., 


THE PROPOSED SWEDENBORG SCIENTIFIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE appearance of a proposition to form an association for 
‘The Translation and Publication of the Scientific and Philo- 
sophical Writings of Swedenborg and the Study and Discussion 
of the Principles Laid Down Therein,” is the small beginning of 
a large and important movement. No meeting has been held as 
yet, and no effort has been made to obtain the names of those 
who will be needed to give so broad an undertaking a firm foun- 


dation, but our energetic brother, the Rev. Frank Sewall, has led 


off with an invitation to all interested to communicate their views 
to him. 
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The Review, which has already published some of the fruits 
of the renewed study of Swedenborg’s Scientific Works by scien- 
tific men, is glad to have contributed in any degree to so good an 


- undertaking, and gives its cordial endorsement to the proposition 


that a meeting be called and some organization effected at an 
early day. | 

It may be found later that some one of our existing publishing 
bodies could do what is needed as to the republication of the 
Principia and certain other works now out of print, but this pos- 
sibility in no way lessens the number of good reasons for the 
taking of intelligent action by an organization formed for this 
specific purpose, and led by those whose point of view and form 
of mind are scientific rather than theological. 
_ The generous publication and distribution of the theological 
works of Swedenborg has gone on so long and so vigorously, 
and is so clearly destined to continue with increasing force, that 
the question of the promulgation of those works by which he 
was led “from Nature up to Nature’s God” has become a press- 
ing one, to which every one who has any knowledge of the con- 
tents of those works will certainly give an affirmative reply. 


- Some fifty years ago a movement to this end took place in Lon- 


don with a suggestion that auxiliary societies be formed else- 
where. A supporting organization was then formed in this 
country, but of those then engaged here or abroad in the under- 
taking it is probable that scarcely one remains in this life, except 
the honored Dr. J. J. G. Wilkinson, who was secretary. | 

If a few persons associating for this purpose so long ago could 
accomplish so much as they did, every encouragement is given to 


those who may now renew the undertaking. The documents 


relating to that organization may be found in the Vew-/erusalem 
Magazine, for 1845, and it is pleasant to note that the Americans 
were prompt to respond to the English appeal. We have no 
doubt that our English brethren can now be depended upon to 
aid, but we should like to see the movement an international one 


from the start, so that all who desire may fully cooperate in a_ 


work second in importance only to that of publishing the theology 
of the New Church, and indeed affording the foundation of which 


its spiritual teachings are the superstructure. : 
T. F. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE FOURTH BOOK OF PSALMS. 


TuE Psalms have been divided into Five Books, making a kind 
of second Pentateuch. The Fourth Book consists of Psalms 
xc. to in all seventeen Psalms. 

Psalm xc. is said to be “A Prayer of Moses, the Man of God.” 
Some think that Moses also wrote the ten Psalms following the 
ninetieth. It is thought that David may have written Psalm xct. 
on the occasion of some great pestilence, as when he numbered 
the people. The Talmudists call it, “A song of evil spirits.” 
Psalm xclil. is called, “A Psalm or song for the Sabbath day.” 
This has been ascribed to Adam after creation was finished and 
God rested. Others say that David wrote it after God had given 
him “rest round about from all his enemies.” (2 SamM.-vit. 1.) 


The Talmudists say that certain Psalms were sung on certain days © 
of the week. On the first day Psalm xxiv., on the second day | 


Psalm xtvii., on the third day Psalm Lxxx11., on the fourth 
day Psalm xciv., on the fifth day Psalm Lxxx1., on the sixth day 
Psalm xcui., and on the seventh day Psalm xcu. However this 
may be, when we consider the high place the Sabbath held in the 
Jewish representative worship, it is not strange that that day had 
a Psalm or hymn of its own. 

Psalms xc. to xcvil. have no titles; xci11. and xcIv. are 
assigned to David; xcv. is also assigned to David because of 
what is said in HEB. iv. 7. Psalm xcvi. is thought to go with 
Psalm cv., when David brought the ark to Zion (1 CHRON. xvi.). 
Ezra may also have made use of it to express the joy of the 
people when the temple was rebuilt. Psalm xcvil. is assigned 
to David when his land was restored to him. Number xcviti. is 
called “A Psalm,” and is thought to be David’s, as also Psalm 
xcix. Psalm c. is called “A Psalm of Praise,” no other Psalm 
having a similar title. It is said to have been composed by 
David to be sung when the sacrifices of thanksgiving were of- 
fered (LEy. vii. 12, 13). Psalms ci. and ci. are both called 
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“Psalms of David.” Psalm cit. has a title, “A Prayer of the 
afflicted, when he is overwhelmed, and poureth out his complaint 
before the Lord,” and is the fifth of the seven Penitential Psalms. 

Psalms civ., cv., and cvi. are likewise ascribed to David. 
Psalm cv. is thought to be in connection with bringing the ark to 
Zion. Verses 1, 47, and 48 of Psalm cvi., are the same as 
1 CHRON. xvi. 34, 35, 36. Psalm civ. celebrates creation and 
God’s work in nature: — 

O Lord, how manifold are thy works, in wisdom hast thou made them all ; 


the earth is full of thy riches. . . . So is this great and wide sea, wherein are 
things creeping innumerable, both small and great beasts. (Ver. 24, 25.) 


Psalm cv. describes the wondrous works of the Lord with Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, and then with all Israel in Egypt, 
and in delivering them from bondage there : — 

Remember his marvellous works that he hath done; his -wonders, and the 
judgments of his mouth; O ye seed of Abraham his servant, ye children of 
Jacob his chosen. (Ver. 4, 5-) 


Psalm cvi. recounts the unfaithfulness of the people: — 


We have sinned with our fathers, we have committed iniquity, we have 
done wickedly. (Ver. 6.) 


Their particular transgressions are mentioned. 


Nevertheless the Lord regarded their affliction and heard thal cry. (Ver. 
44-) 

“Praise ye the Lord,” Hallelujah, is found for the first time 
in the Fourth Book of Psalms, standing at the end of Psalms 
civ. and cv., and at the beginning and end of Psalmcvi. Jeho- 
vah is the name of the Divine Being in this Book with very few 
exceptions. 

This Book of Psalms is believed to have been compiled soon 
after the return from the Babylonish captivity, probably in the 
time of Ezra, a little more than four hundred and fifty years 
before Christ. These seventeen Psalms are of a general charac- 
ter, but abound in praise and thanksgiving. This lofty and com- 
prehensive character of the Fourth Book of Psalms may be due 
to the place of Moses in them, the most majestic personage of 
the Old Testament. For while Moses is mentioned but once 


in all the other one hundred and thirty-three Psalms, “ Thou led- 
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dest thy people like a flock by the hand of Moses and Aaron” 
(Ps. Ixxvii. 20), he appears in the title of Psalm xc., and is 
spoken of six times more in this Fourth Book, three of the times 
with Aaron his brother, and three of the times in Psalm cv1., the 
last Psalm of the Fourth Book : — : 


Moses and Aaron among his priests, and Samuel among them that call 
upon his name. (Ps. xcix. 6.) 

He made known his ways unto Moses, his acts unto the children of Israel. 
(Ps. ciii. 7.) 

He sent Moses his servant; and Aaron whom he had chosen. (PS. cv. 26.) 

They envied Moses also in the camp, and Aaron the saint of the Lord. 

Therefore he said that he would destroy them, had not Moses his chosen 
stood before him in the breach, to turn away his wrath. 

They angered him also at the waters of strife, so that it went ill with Moses 
for their sakes. (Ps. cvi. 16, 23, 32.) 


Moses as well as David had the gift of song. “Then sang 
Moses and the children of Israel this song unto the Lord, I will 
sing of the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously, the horse and 
his rider hath he thrown into the sea,” are the words of Exop. 
xv. 1, after the children of Israel passed through the Red Sea, 
an event referred to in Psalm cvi. Then there may be an allu- 
sion to this song in REV. xv. 3, ‘‘ And they sang the song of 
Moses the servant of God.” Then we have what is found in 
DEUT. xxxli. 1-43, and xxxiii. 1-29. The Fourth Book of Psalms 
derives much of its material and imagery, its elevated quality 
and its great power as “songs of praise,” as Swedenborg re- 
peatedly calls the Psalms comprising it, from Moses, “the man 
of God,” “the servant of God,” “the chosen of God,’ “the 
prophet and the priest,” “the Law-Giver.” ‘These Psalms are 
largely historical, and Moses represents the historical Word, as 
also the Divine Law. | : 

It is important to observe that commentators are disappointed 
in finding so little of definite information respecting the time and | 
the circumstances in which the different Psalms were written. 
This has led Perowne to say :— | 


Very rarely is there an allusion of which we can say with certainty that it 
connects itself with one particular event rather than with another. We have 
enough to convince us that the words are David’s words, but not enough to 
tell us under what pressure of calamity, or by what joy of deliverance they 
are called forth. Shepherd, courtier, outlaw, king, poet, musician, warrior. 
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saint —he was all these; he is all these in his Psalms, yet we can lay our 
finger but upon one or two that seem to exhibit him in one of these charac- 


ters rather than in another. The inference is obvious; the Psalms were de- 


signed not to be the record of a particular life, but to be the consolation and 


the stay of all those who, with outward circumstances widely different, might 


find in them, whether in sorrow or in joy, the best expression of feelings they 
long to utter. . . . There are times, no doubt, when we read one and another 
of these Psalms with something like a feeling of disappointment. There are 
times when we cannot repress the wish to know more of the circumstances 


which called them forth, of the feelings, the views, the hopes, with which they 


were written. We ask ourselves what the peril is from which the sacred poet 
has barely escaped; who the enemies were whose machinations so terrified 
him; what the victories, the successes, the deliverances, which he celebrates 
with such loud songs of thanksgiving. 


It is at this very point of transcendent interest, that the doc- 
trines of the New Church come to us with a world of light. Swe- 
denborg says : — | | 

It has been given me to go through all the prophets and the Psalms of 
David, and to examine each verse, and to see what is there treated of; and it 
has been seen that no other subjects are treated of than the Church which 
was established by the Lord, and which is'to be established, the Lord’s com- 
ing, His combats, glorification, redemption, and salvation, and heaven from 


_ Him; and at the same time, their opposites. (Doctrine of the Lord, 37.) 


This is the position of the New Church in respect to the much- 
discussed question of the Messianic character of the Psalms. 
All of the Psalms, yea, every verse of each one, is Messianic. 
The Christ and His church in heaven and on earth, are the King 
and the kingdom of the Psalms. The Psalms are therefore just 
as appropriate for Christian worship as they ever-were for the 
worship of the Jews. This fact alone indicates their underlying 
spiritual character. 

While then the historical and literary materials of the Psalms 
were taken from the life of David and the experiences of all Is- 
rael, yea, from the days of creation even, yet these things are set 
forth in fragmentary and unconnected forms in their literal ex- 
pression, no attempt being made to attain to accuracy and ful- 
ness of fact in external form. In the inner experiences of the 
Lord when in the world, and in-the inner experiences of all who 
follow Him in the regeneration, shall we discover the source of 
the joys, sorrows, struggles, combats, fears, victories, and halle- 
lujahs of the Psalms. 
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With this in mind let us briefly refer to the separate Psalms of 
the Fourth Book. 
The ninetieth Psalm, “ A Prayer of Moses, the man of God,” 


beginning, “ Jehovah, Thou hast been our dwelling-place in all — 


generations,” has excited the profound admiration of all scholars 
and devout people for its lofty theological conceptions. It de- 
clares the eternity and unchangeableness of God contrasted with 
the transitoriness of man, and is read daily over the mortal dust 
of thousands of those who are passing from the scenes of time 


to the scenes of unending life, with not the least feeling of its — 


antiquity, but with an ever increasing sense of its unfading and 
unfailing appropriateness in view of the frailty of man and the 
brevity and uncertainty of all earthly things. “That a man is 
nothing of himself, but the Lord alone [is, or has being], and 
that the church will perish unless the Lord restores it by His 
advent, thence being salvation,” are the words in Summary Expo- 
sition of the Prophets and Psalms. This sense of human noth- 
ingness and God’s all-ness, who has not felt it in his own life, and 
in the history of humanity? And the Lord Himself, said : — 


I can of mine own self do nothing; as I hear, I judge; and my judgment is 
just; because I seek not mine own will, but the will of the Father which hath 
sent me. (JOHN v. 30.) 


The words of the Psalm are : — 


Let thy work appear unto thy servants, and ¢hy g/ory unto their children. 
And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us; and establish thou the 
work of our hands upon us; yea, the work of our hands establish thou it. 
(Ver. 16, 17.) 


Psalm xc. plainly speaks of a time of temptation, and then of 
a sense of the divine protection : — 


He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty. (Ver. 1.) 


The Almighty, Shaddai, the name of the God of Abram, and 
“‘ properly denoting the Tempter, and after temptations, the Ben- 
efactor ” (Arcana Ceelestia, 1992), the name so often mentioned 
in Job, we therefore find introduced into this Psalm. A quota- 
tion is also made from it in connection with the Lord’s temptation 
in the wilderness : — | 
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Then the devil taketh him up into the holy city, and setteth him on a pin- 
nacle of the temple, and saith unto him, If thou be the Son of God, cast 
thyself down: for it is written; He shall give his angels charge concerning 
thee; and in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash 
thy foot against a stone. (MATT. iv. 5, 6.) 


This Psalm is then a song in praise of the Father by the Lord, 
who is to be united to Him, when there will be protection from 
every infernal assault. All spiritual protection for men and 
angels comes from the union of the Divine and Human in the 
Lord. | | 

Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night; nor for the arrow that 


flieth by day; nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness ; nor for the 
destruction that wasteth at noon-day. (Ver. 5, 6.) 


To the disciples in fear and peril, the Lord wee “Tt is I, be 
not afraid.’”” And when He said, “ Peace, be still,” “there was a 
great calm.” So strongly does this Psalm celebrate the Lord’s 
watchful and loving care in peril of every kind, coming from 
whatever source, that an eminent physician of St. Petersburg 
recommended it as the best preservative against the cholera. 
Fear is truly the source of much human misery, damaging alike 
to mind and body, and this Psalm expresses the perfect peace of 
those who make the Lord their “refuge and fortress.” 

Psalm xctt., the Sabbatical Psalm, continues the subject of the 
union of the Lord’s Divine with His Human, which is the Sab- 
bath, rest. The joy of the Lord arises from His perception that 
the Father a with Him in the effort to establish the 


church. 


_ For thou, Jehovah, hast made me glad ere thy work: I will triumph in 
the works of thy hands. (Ver. 4.) | 


The Lord said : — 
My Father worketh hitherto, and I work. (JOHN v. 17.) 


Also :— | 


Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he do; because I go unto 
the Father. (JOHN xiv. 12.) 


In the new church there will be spiritual peace, glory, and internal blessed- 
ness of life. These things will be in this new church, because of conjunction 
with the Lord, and by Him, with God the Father. (CoRon!s liii. liv.) 
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Peace, rest; when the conflict between the Divine and Human 
in the Lord, and between the internal and external mind in man, 
is over, this is the Psalm, the Song for the Sabbath-day. 

In Psalm xcitl. we are assured that the Lord reigns, and that 
the church in heaven and on earth, called the Lord’s throne, 
will endure forever. The floods or rivers that lift up their voice 
_represent the joy of those in divine truths, the voice of many 
waters. The great noises of the waves and waters of the sea 
and rivers are made to praise the Lord, as in Psalm xcvii1.: 
“Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof; let the rivers clap 
their hands.” There is a grand music in the waters of great 
rivers, and in the roll and roar of the waves of the ocean, to 
testify of the great power of the Lord. 

Psalm xciv. is concerning the Jewish nation as having de- 
stroyed the church, and then a prayer that judgment may be 
pronounced. “Lift up thyself, thou judge of the earth; 
how long shall the wicked triumph?” It reminds us of the 
souls under the altar. “And they cried with a loud voice, say- 
ing, How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and 
avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth?” (REv. vi. 10.) 


The Lord said, “Now is the judgment of this world.” The 


appeal of the righteous for help in the time of the end of the 
* church when evil and falsity are gaining ascendency ; the fancied 
security of the wicked, “The Lord shall not see, neither shall 
the God of Jacob regard it” (ver. 7); and the final deliverance 
and security of the good, are all depicted most fully. Here we 


see the enemies, the fears, and the victories the Psalms are de- _ 


signed to make real. 
Psalm xcv. is full of rejoicing to the Lord, “O come let us 


sing unto the Lord” (ver. 1). It is a call to worship and yet 


with humility because all power belongs to the Lord to save man. 
Man is asked to give immediate allegiance to God, lest he harden 
his heart, and never enter into divine rest. Jesus said, “ Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” In Christian liturgies this Psalm has been termed 
the Invitatory Psalm, being used in the morning service. It con- 
tains the invitation to worship so commonly used in the New 
Church before the Lord’s Prayer. Paul quotes it in Hes. iv.: 
“There remaineth therefore a rest to the people of God” (ver. 9). 
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Psalm xcvi. is likewise in praise of the Lord by all in the 
church: “ Sing unto the Lord a new song; sing unto the Lord, 
all the earth” (ver. 1). All salvation, glory, power, holiness, 
righteousness, judgment, and the strength to worship from joy 
of heart, are freely ascribed to the Lord, reminding us of like 
things in Revelation. ‘Blessing, and honor, and glory, and 
power, be unto him that sitteth upon the emrane, and unto the 


_Lamb for ever and ever.” (v. 13.) 


“The advent of Jehovah, and his righteous rule over the 
whole earth, is the’subject of Psalm xcvil., as of the last,” says 
Perowne : — 


>. 


Here, however, it would seem as if some great display of God’s righteous- 
ness, some signal deliverance of His people, had kindled afresh the hope that 
the day was at hand, yea, had already dawned, when He would take to Him- 
self His great power and reign. “ Jehovah is King;” such is the glad assur- 
ance with which the Psalm opens. _ 


Swedenborg says : — 


The joy of the church concerning the advent of the Lord, with whom 
there is divine truth; that all who are in falsities will be removed; joy that 
the Lord is the God of heaven and the church, and will pay those who 
are in truths from Him. 


Thus the earth is the church, and will not all of the church 
rejoice when they learn that Jehovah the king is the Lord Jesus 
Christ, whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom. And the 
same theme is continued through Psalms xcvii. and xcix. In 
fact Psalms xc. to xcrx., save Psalm xciv., have been called 
the Royal Psalms, as celebrating the coming of Jehovah as King, 


and tell of the setting up of a divine kingdom upon earth, and - 


a universal anthem bursts from heaven and earth to greet the 
advent of this righteous King. When the church sees and feels 
all this realized'in the birth, work, and glorification of Jesus of 
Nazareth the King of the Jews, then their joy of heart will find © 
full expression in these Psalms. 


And when he was come nigh, even now at the descent of the Mount of 
Olives, the whole multitude of the disciples began to rejoice and praise God 
with a loud voice for all the mighty works that they had seen; saying, 
Blessed be the King that cometh in the name of the Lord; peace in heaven, 
and glory in the highest. (LUKE xix. 37, 38.) — 
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Psalm c. has been regarded as the doxology of the Royal 
Psalms. It is a universal exhortation to praise and serve the 
Lord with glad cheerfulness because He is good, and His mercy 
is everlasting. All people are the sheep of His pasture. 


I am the good shepherd, and know my sheep, and am known of mine. By 
me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, and “e in and out and find pasture. 


(JOHN x. 9, 14.) 


Psalm ct., which is ascribed to David, has been called, “ The 
godly purposes and résolves of a king”:— — 


I will behave myself wisely in a perfect way. ... I will walk within my 
house with a perfect heart; I will set no wicked thing — thing of Belial — 


before mine eyes. . . . I will early destroy all the wicked of the land. (ver. 
2, 3, 8.) 


But when David speaks in the Psalms, the Lord is meant. 
This Psalm therefore is concerning a judgment by the Lord, and 
declares His sinlessness and love for the upright. Only the 
Lord “behaved Himself wisely in a perfect way, walking with a 
perfect heart.”’ 

Psalm cil. is peculiar in its individuality. ‘A prayer of the 


afflicted when he is overwhelmed, exhausted, worn out — and 


poureth out his complaint before Jehovah.” It is thought to 
have been written by one of the exiles in Babylon, toward the 
close of the captivity, when there was yet a hope of a return. 
Sorrow, pain, and loneliness have smitten his heart as the grass 
is withered by the hot sun. Yet, “ when Jehovah shall build up 
Zion, He shall appear in His glory. He will regard the prayer 
of the destitute, and not despise their prayer.” There is a 
Messianic quality to this Psalm. Paul quotes it in Hens. i. 25- 
27, between two other quotations from Psalms that are clearly 
applicable to the Messiah. And who was more afflicted, worn 
out with pain and toil, or prayed more constantly, pouring out 
His soul to God, than the Lord Jesus? This Psalm is a prayer 
of the Lord when in temptations even to despair, this state being 
described in vers. 1-12. He even prays that He may not be 
worn out under temptations (ver. 24, 25), before He can estab- 
lish heaven and the church forever : — 


He weakened my strength in the way; he shortened my days. I said, O 
my God, take me not away in the midst of my days. Of old hast thou laid 
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the foundations of the earth; and the heavens are the work of thy hands. 
. The children of thy servants shall continue, and their seed shall be es- 
tablished before thee. (ver. 23-25, 28.) ? 


This Psalm seems to picture that terrible struggle in the soul 
when it appears as if the efforts of a lifetime were to come to 


naught, and all power to prevent this dreadful calamity were 


taken away. 
Psalm CIII., while said to be of David, has strongly a Mosaic 
character : — 


He made known his ways unto Moses, his acts unto the children of Israel. 


_ Jehovah is merciful and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy. He 


will not always chide, neither will he keep his anger forever. He hath not 
dealt with us after our sins; nor rewarded us according to our iniquities. 
(ver. 7-10.) 


When Moses went up into the mount with the second tables of stone, Jeho- 
vah passed before him, and proclaimed, Jehovah, Jehovah God, merciful and 
gracious, long suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and transgression, and sin. (EXxop. xxxiv. 
6;°7.) 


The Psalm begins and ends, “Bless Jehovah, O my soul.” 
Forgiveness and redemption, and all mercies and benefits for 
man, who is but dust, and his days as grass, and as the perishing 
flower of the field, are in pity bestowed by the Lord on those 
who remember the Lord’s commandments to do them. Jehovah 


_ is the one who healeth all diseases. ‘And Jesus went about all 


Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing all manner of eer: and all 
manner of disease among the people.” 

Psalms Civ., Cv., and cvi. are counted among the great his- 


torical Psalms. And, as one writer has instructively observed, 


“ All the glory of Israel’s history is confessed to be due not to 
her heroes, her priests, her prophets, but to God. .. . There is 
not a single ode in honor of Moses or Aaron or Joshua or David; 
there is not one which sings the glory of the nation, except as 


_ that glory is given to it of God.” In Psalm civ. Jehovah is seen 


to be still present and guiding in that creation which is set forth 
in the first chapter of Genesis. And this Psalm praises Jehovah 
as the source of all divine truths, and makes known the great 


-fact that the church is founded upon the literal sense of the 
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Word, whereby all are instructed according to the intelligence 
of each one, the knowledges of good and truth affording spiritual 


nourishment for all. 


. “Bless Jehovah, O my soul, who laid the foundations of the 
earth, that it should not be removed forever.” Or, literally, 
‘“*‘ He hath founded the earth upon her bases, that it should not 
be removed forever.” The bases of the earth are the ultimate 
or literal truths of the Word, which will endure forever, and — 
where both the wise and the simple derive that spiritual instruc- 
tion and food which their respective spiritual states require : — 

He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run among the hills. They 
give drink to.every beast of the field; the wild asses quench their thirst. . . . 
He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the service of man; 
that he may bring forth food out of the earth; and wine that maketh glad 
the heart of man, and oil to make his face to shine, and bread which strength- 
eneth man’s heart. (ver. 10, II, 14, 15.) 


This was likewise the Lord’s method of teaching when in the © 
world by parable. From all parts of creation about Him in the 
land of Canaan, and in the daily activities and experiences of 
the people, did He wisely speak of heavenly things in adaptatio 
to the states of all men. . 

In Psalm cv. the wonderful works of Jehovah with Israel are 
recounted from the time of the covenant with Abraham until — 
they were given the lands of the heathen. This Psalm, however, 
deals with the establishment of the church in the natural man, 
and the reformation of the natural man. “ Israel also came into 
Egypt; and Jacob sojourned in the land of Ham” (ver. 23). 
The final purpose of the Lord with regard to the natural man is 
therefore expressed in the last verse, “That they might observe 
his statutes, and keep his laws.” Obedience is the great prin- 
ciple of the natural man, and bringing him out of Egyptian 
bondage to evil and falsity, into a knowledge of and compliance 
with the law of the Lord, is the theme of this Psalm. It was 
hardly more than this reformation and instruction of the natural 
man that the Lord was able to begin with His first disciples in 
the Christian Church, leading them but a little into spiritual . 
truth and good in His precepts of charity and faith. 

Psalm cv1. recalls the many sins of the children of Israel, and 
may refer not only to the captivity in Egypt, but to the one in 
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Babylon as well: ‘“‘ He made them also to be pitied of all those 
that carried them captives” (ver. 46). In Matthew the twenty- 
fourth chapter the Lord tells His disciples of the evils and falsi- 
ties which would destroy the Christian Church, and at the same 
time promises to come to restore the church. And in this Psalm 
we read: “Save us, O Jehovah our God, and gather us from 
among the heathen, to give thanks unto thy holy name, and to 
triumph in thy praise” (ver. 47). ‘We have sinned with our 
fathers, we have committed iniquity, we have done — 
is the humble confession of this Psalm. 

The evil of the Most Ancient Church which existed before the flood, as 
well as that of the Ancient Church after the flood, of the Jewish Church, 
and subsequently of the New Church established amongst the Gentiles after 
the coming of the Lord, and also of the church at the present day, is, that 


they do not believe the Lord or the Word, but themselves and their own 
senses. (Arcana Ccelestia, 231.) 


The Book ends with the words: “ Blessed be Jehovah God of 
Israel from everlasting to everlasting; and let all the people say, 
Amen, Hallelujah.” Amen is a word used in the Jewish Temple, 
Christian Church, and Mohammedan Mosque, and is said both 
at the beginning and end of discourse, to signify the confirmation 
_ and consent of all, that it is the truth. Cp Revealed, 
375-) 

It will be seen that the Fourth Book of Psalms is of a very 
comprehensive character, going over all the ground of the Word 
from creation to the time it was written, and then prophetical of 
the Lord’s life in the world, and of the church then to be estab- 
lished. Praise, rejoicing, blessing, and glorification largely pre- 
dominate in it. There are indeed seasons of temptation even to 
despair, of fear, of suffering, and of great transgression even 
on the part of God’s own people, yet all these things are lost in 
the final triumph and glory. The Lord as King is plainly seen. 
He governs both heaven and earth, and His kingdom of truth 
and righteousness is at last to stand forever : — 


And he brought forth his people with joy, and his chosen with gladness; _ 
and gave them the lands of the heathen, and they inherited the labor of the 
people; that they might observe his statutes and keep his laws. Hallelujah. 


(CV. 43-45-) 
There is one fact in connection with the Psalms which can be 
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regarded as of especial importance in the Lord’s life. Many 
whole Psalms, and portions of others, are cast in the form of 
prayers. But whose prayers? Are they simply the prayers of 
i David and other men? Of no less than forty of the Psalms in 
28 whole or in part does Swedenborg say, “A prayer of the Lord 
_ to the Father.” We learn from the Gospels that the Lord 
prayed, passing a whole night in prayer, and some of His 
t prayers are recorded in the Gospels. And even of the Lord’s 
Prayer, Swedenborg says, that He used it in His temptation in 
the wilderness. Many of the Lord’s prayers are recorded in the 
Psalms. | 


ALBINUS F. FRost. 


> 


THE FIFTH BOOK OF PSALMS. 


THE fifth of the books into which the Psalms are divided is : 
the largest of them all, containing the concluding forty-four of F 
the one hundred and fifty Psalms which make up the entire col- , 
lection. It begins, therefore, with the one hundred and seventh. 

Instead of ending with a brief doxology, as do the previous 
volumes of the Psalter, Book V. closes with a complete Psalm 
of praise, the first and last strain of which is “ Hallelujah.” 

And here it is interesting to notice, in view of the fivefold 
nature of the Psalter, that the five Psalms which conclude the 
whole collection are all special Psalms of praise, each beginning 
and ending with the invitation, “Praise ye Jah.” This would 
seem to point to the Fifth Book as a gathering up and summa- 
rizing of the contents of all the books which have gone before, 
and, possibly, to suggest that a relation exists between this final 
volume of the Psalms and the earlier volumes analagous to that 
held by the Book of Deuteronomy to the preceding books of the 
Pentateuch. 

The wonderful character of the Book of Deuteronomy as con- 
taining, not only “the repeated law,” which its name implies, 
but the law as associated with the joy of obedience, has very 
generally been recognized. And, in the light of the New Church, 
the reason seems to be found in the fact that Deuteronomy gives 
us the commandments of the decalogue as seen in a new aspect \ 

_— from a new point of view. For this book contains the law '@ 
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as repeated after forty years of wilderness experience, as we 


_ stand on the borders of the promised land. When we look back 


and contemplate “all the way which the Lord thy God led thee 
these forty years in the wilderness, to humble thee, and to prove 
thee, to know what was in thine heart,” we come to realize, as 


we could not otherwise do, that “the Lord commanded us to do 


all these statutes, to fear the Lord our God, for our good always, 
that He might preserve us alive as it is this day.” What was at 
first a distant and intellectual perception of the Divine precepts 
has become a near and heart experience of them. They are 
now a word “very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, 
that thou mayest do it.” 

Thus in Deuteronomy, the Pentateuch —the fivefold book of 
the Law — finds its orderly culmination. And may we not dis- 
cern in the Psalter something analagous to this when we compare 
its closing division with the entire collection? Asa single illus- 
tration, note the law as spoken of in the nineteenth Psalm in 
Book First, and contrast with it what is said of the divine pre- 
cepts in the one hundred and nineteenth, in Book Fifth. In the 
former we have the striking utterances : — | | 


The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul ; 
The statutes of the Lord are binge — the heart ; 
The of the are wes righteous altogether. 


Moreover by shen: is 
And in keeping of them there is great reward. 


But when we turn to the latter we are met by utterances not 
less intellectually striking, while they plainly reflect a near and 


_ searching heart experience of the power of these commandments. 


How clearly do we see the effect of the wilderness experiences 
in verses like these : — 


Before I was afflicted, . went astray ; 

But now have I kept thy Word. 

It is good for me that I have been afflicted ; 
That I might learn thy statutes. 


O how love I thy law! 
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It is meditation all the 


The stveth light ; 

It giveth understanding unto the simple. 

I opened my mouth and panted ; 

- For I longed for thy commandments. 

Proceeding now to a consideration of the special character- 
istics of the Fifth Book of the Psalms we observe first, its very 
general use of the name Jehovah. This is more marked, in- 
deed, than in the First Book, for while in that the aggregate use 
of the two names — Jehovah and Elohim — is greater, the pro- 
portional use of the former to the latter is less. In the First 
Book Jehovah is used 284 times and Elohim 61 times, the ratio 
being nearly 5 to1. In the Fifth Book Jehovah is found 268 
times and Elohim 40 times, making the ratio nearly 7 to 1. 
Thus, using the popular scholarly term without thereby accepting 
all it might imply, the last of the books into which the Psalms 
are divided is the most Jehovistic of them all. Another marked 
feature of Book V.— which it shares, however, with Book IV. — 
is the number of Psalms it contains without inscriptions... These 
are 18 out of 44. Inthe First Book but 5 out of 41 lack in- 
scriptions; in the Second, only 2 out of 31; in the Third there 
are none; while in the Fourth, there are 10 out of 17. 

That the titles, or inscriptions, make an essential part of the 
Psalms finds abundant confirmation in the statements of scholarly 
authorities. The author of the article in the Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopzdia entitled “ Psalmody in the Early Christian Church,” 
gives it “as a curious point of resemblance between the Jewish 
synagogue and early Christian Church, that in both, the titles — 
of the Psalms were recited as integral parts of the compositions.” 
Dr. T. J. Conant, in the article on the “ Book of Psalms,” which 
appears in the American edition of Smith’s Bible Dictionary, 
* avows his conviction, founded on thorough examination,” that 
the inscriptions “are, when rightly interpreted, fully trustworthy, 
and that every separate objection that has been made to the 
correctness of any one of them can be fairly met.” This testi- 
mony would seem to be in harmony with the views held in the 
New Church based upon the teaching of Swedenborg. These 
are well stated in the recent edition of the “Summary Exposi- | 
tion,” published by the British and Foreign Swedenborg Society, — 
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: in the following paragraph which is prefixed to the part of the 

2 work which contains “The Psalms of David :” — 

. The reader is requested to observe, that, throughout the Psalms, wherever 
there appears to be a greater number of verses referred to in this work than 
is to be found in the corresponding Psalm in the English Bible, the title of 
the Psalm is considered by the author as one verse, and in some cases, namely, 
in Psalms LI., LII., LIV., LX., as two verses. In other cases where the title 
does not make a distinct verse, it is considered as a part of the first verse. 
In all cases the title is an essential part of the Word, containing an internal 
sense equally with the rest; as may plainly appear from this circumstance, 
that the title to Psalm xvi1I. constitutes the first verse of Chapter xxtl. in the 

Second Book of Samuel. In some Latin Bibles, also, as in those of Cas- 
tellio, Schmidius, Tremellius, and J unius, the titles of the Psalms are num- 
bered as in this work. 


It may be added that the latter statement is true also of the 
Latin Vulgate. 

Another special feature of the last Book of the Psalter is the 
occurrence in it of the Psalms of Degrees or Ascents. These 
number fifteen and come in immediate succession, beginning 

with the one hundred and twentieth. The significance of this 
inscription does not seem very clear. In a note which accom- 
panies the one hundred and twentieth Psalm in Clowes’s com- 
mentary he says: ‘“ Swedenborg, if we mistake not, has some- 
where adduced this title.” We have been unable to find any _ 
such reference in the writings of Swedenborg. . The scholarly 
explanations of the inscription are varied, some deeming it to 
have reference to the melody to which the Psalms bearing this 
title were to be chanted, others regarding it as indicating the 
4 occasions upon which they were to be used. In the latter view 
; a it is thought they may have been Psalms of “goings up” upon 
the walls of Jerusalem, when the walls were being repaired under 
Nehemiah, sung by the workmen and guards as they “went up” 
to their daily duties; or, songs sung on the way in the return 
from captivity, that is, “pilgrim odes,” or, on the occasion of 
“going up’” to the sacred feasts, in agreement with the term so 
frequently used in the New Testament, as in MATT. xx. 17, 18 ; 
MARK xX. 32, 33; LUKE ii. 42; xviii. 31; JOHN ii. 13; v. 1, ete. .* 
It is a special feature of Book V. also, that the Psalms which 
compose it are very largely songs of praise, exultation, victory. 
There are twelve distinct “ Hallelujah” Psalms; there are a 
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number of definite songs of thanksgiving ; there are others which 
are of the nature of ascriptions of blessing and praise to the 
Lord. 
Those which may be regarded as not of this character are the 
Psalms CXXXVII., CXXXIX., CXL., CXLL, CXLII., and CxLuI. But 
a careful examination of these shows that while they are Psalms 
of humiliation and penitence, there runs through them all a 
strain of exultation in the Lord as maintaining the cause of the 
afflicted and lifting up the soul that is cast down. If seemingly 
pitched to a minor key they end in a joyful refrain. | 

In this connection we may speak of the one hundred and nine- 
teenth Psalm —a Psalm that refers directly to the law in every 
verse but two, the 122d and 132d, and even, perhaps, in the 
latter of these, under the designation “thy name ” — which must 
be regarded as one of the most remarkable, as it is the longest, 
of the entire Psalter. Its very form suggests at once its com- 
pleteness. In its twenty-two divisions of eight verses each, it 
represents the full Hebrew alphabet taken in its order, each 
section standing for one letter of that alphabet, and each verse 
of the respective sections beginning with the letter for which it 
stands. The initial letters of its verses thus give us the Hebrew 
alphabet eight times repeated. This form of the Psalm immedi- 


ately calls to mind the words found in the Apocalypse, and four _ 


times repeated there, “I am the Alpha and the Omega.” And 
the comparison is but intensified when, turning to the generaliza- 
tion of the contents of this Psalm as given in the Summary 
Exposition, we find it to be, “‘ That the Lord fulfilled the Law, 
that is, the Word from its first to its last things, and was there- 
fore hated and suffered temptations, and that He thus united 
the human to His divine.” 

May we not distern, in the light which flows from these words, 
a similarjty between this Fifth Volume of the Psalms, and the 
closing book of the Word, that quite accords with what has 
been already noted of the exultant character of the concluding 
division of the Psalms? Viewing the Word— which we are 
here told the Lord fulfilled from its first to its last things —as 
a whole, we must find in the Apocalypse a completion of the 
work which the Lord came into the world to do. It is the tri- 
umphal ending of the Word which the Lord came to fulfil in 
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Himself, It tells of the full enjoyment by men of the results 
of the glorification of the Lord’s humanity. The words, — 


Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell with them, 
and they shall be His people, and God Himself shall be with them, their God ; 


point to a New Church in the world which shall. look to Jesus 
Christ only, as its Lord and its God. And as the Lord’s glorifi- 
cation typifies man’s regeneration, we may see in this closing 
book of the Word the culmination of the spiritual experiences 
of the regenerating man. There we find the tree of life which 
was at the beginning in the garden of Eden, now in the midst of 
the street of the holy city, New Jerusalem, which was seen de- 
scending from God out of heaven. And what does this picture 
to us but man living from the Lord his highly- cultivated, fully 
developed spiritual life, with the same innocence and simplicity 


_which belonged to the beginning when he knew not evil and so 


had entered upon no conflict with it? It is the innocence of 
wisdom contrasted with the innocence of ignorance. The for- 
mer is based upon the latter, but between the two lie the con- 
flicts, the journeys, and all the vicissitudes incident to our 
spiritual living. 

And may we not see something of this complete record of the 
spiritual experiences of the race and the individual — which is 
so certainly set before us in the entire Word — reflected in the 


fivefold Book of Psalms which, as a repertory of the songs of 


the Word, we may not inappropriately —— as revealing to us © 
the heart of the Word? 

The one hundred and nineteenth Psalm may thus be viewed 
as a summary characterization of the Fifth Book of Psalms. Its 
eightfold repetition of the Hebrew alphabet — through the ini- 
tial letters of its one hundred and seventy-six verses — points 
to that complete fulfilment of the Word which is realized when 
its truth is wrought into the life and becomes good. For we are 
taught that the number eight represents the completion of one 
state and “the beginning of the following, when one lives from 
good ; he is then in the Lord.” (Arcana Ceelestia, 9227.)* 

*I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness for some of the suggestions here 


made to a careful and interesting study of this Psalm by the late Rev. Joseph 
Pettee, published in the Mew-/erusalem Magazine in the issue of November, 
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To attempt any separate consideration of the large number of 
Psalms which compose the Fifth Book would quite exceed the 
proper limits of the present study. Our efforts will be confined, 
therefore, to some further suggestions respecting the general 
significance of the collection, after treating of one special feature 
which has not received previous attention. We refer to the 
presence of the so-called Imprecatory Psalms which, while by 
no means limited to this book, have in it a sa — in 
Psalm crx. 

To sensitive and uninstructed minds the expressions of these 
Psalms seem quite out of harmony with the manifest general 
spirit of divine truth, and there is present with many persons a 
feeling of repugnance to their repetition. And even among such 
as recognize in a general way a deeper significance in these, as 
in all the utterances of the Word, there is often a shrinking from 
the use in worship of passages like the following, taken from the 
Psalm just designated : — 


Set thou a wicked man over him: 

And let Satan stand at his right hand. 

When he shall be judged let him be condemned ; 

And let his prayer become sin. | 

Let his days be few; 

And let another take his office. 

Let his children be fatherless, 

And his wife a widow. 

Let this be the reward of mine adversaries from the Lord, 

And of them that speak evil against my soul. 

But do thou for me, O God the Lord, for thy name’s sake: 
' Because thy mercy is good, deliver thou me. 


From the purely literal point of view it is doubtful if a better 
explanation can be given of the presence of these and like utter- 
ances in the Scriptures than is indicated in the following para- 
graph taken from the article in the American Edition of Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary on “ Imprecatory Psalms ” : — 


1889. Studies by Mr. Pettee and the Rev. T. F. Wright of the one hundred 
and ninth Psalm, published in the same periodical in July, 1888, have also 
been suggestively helpful to me in the brief treatment of the “ Imprecatory 
Psalms * which immediately follows. 
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The wicked man is not merely the foe of the one whom he injures; he is 
the common enemy of all mankind. While the judge and the executioner 
are engaged in punishing him, they may be cheered in their work by the 
prayer of the Christian and the song of the poet. Any government would be 
justly derided which showed itself unable or unwilling to punish at the proper 
time. Based upon this irrepressible instinct of human nature, we rise to 
_ survey the vast field of revealed doctrine, and see that the spirit of the Im- 
_precatory Psalms is no morbid or inconsistent sentiment of the Bible; but if 
that spirit is necessary to a natural government, it is equally necessary to a 
perfect revelation. From alow moral standpoint these Psalms seem to be 
an irregular part of the Bible; but they take their place with poise and 
beauty in the great scheme when we rise sufficiently high to see the whole of 
it. If the main purpose of God’s mind is love to the universal good, its 
alternate expression is denunciation of evil. It is but a narrow spirit which 
condemns, in a small portion of the Psalms, that resistance to evil, which 
goes forth from the throne of God to form all that is manly in human nature, 
and around which every other sentiment of the Bible is adjusted. 


But while the position here taken is substantially sound, fit- 
tingly rebuking that false sentiment which would break down the 
vital distinction that exists in the spiritual constitution of the 
universe between good and evil, and which mercifully permits 
evil to be associated with suffering, yet it is inadequate fully to 
explain the usefulness of these utterances in a sacred book de- 
signed for constant liturgical use. The Lord plainly says : — 


Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute you; that 
ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven. (MATT. v. 44, 45-) 


In what spirit and with what thought may we take upon our 
lips imprecatory words like those quoted above and at the same 
time heed this injunction of the Lord? 

If we turn to the Summary Exposition of the one hundred and 
ninth Psalm, we find its initial explanations to be that it treats 
of “the perverted Jewish Church, that it has rejected the Lord, 
and despised and hated Him; that they will perish in the judg- 
ment, and that others will be received in their stead, with whom 
the church will be ; that their posterity in like manner will perish, 
because they are in the falsities of evil, and reject the Lord ;” etc. 

If now we apply this to the Lord Himself, when He taber- 
nacled in our earthly humanity and fulfilled all that was written 
of Him in the Psalms, we can see how He could have used these 
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words consistently with His own injunction as quoted above, and 
then we may be able to see how we can use them with a like | 
consistency. 

The Lord had the perverted Jewish Church to contend with in 
Himself. Born of a Jewish mother, He had Jewish tendencies 
to fight against; and in order to fight against them He must 
denounce them. He must recognize the perverted character of 
these tendencies and give them no quarter. This He did as we 
may clearly see from the Gospel record. He says :— 


I came down from heaven not to do mine own will, but the will of Him 
that sent me. (JOHN vi. 38.) 

I do always those things that please Him. (viii. 29.) 

Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay down my life. (x. 17.) 


The Lord used these denunciatory Psalms first against Him- 
self — or against the self which was adjoined to Him that He 
might put it away. But it is true that the Lord also seemingly 
denounced the evil spirits which His infirm nature made it pos- 
sible to approach Him. Yet when He did so there was present 
with Him no feeling but of love and compassion. In order to 
realize this we have but to remember that the very existence of 
hell is due to the Lord’s compassion. The confirmed evil who 
could not live in heaven are permitted to have a hell where they 
can live. And all the restraints and punishments of hell are 
permitted out of infinite mercy. Hence what seems from the 
point of view of the evil spirit to be a malediction — a denuncia- 
tion of evil upon him — from the divine point of view is the 
kindly bringing to him of a good ; or, more exactly speaking, the 
averting from him of a greater evil. 

And now as to our own proper use of these imprecatory and 


denunciatory Psalms. We are always to utter them in the spirit 


of the Lord’s words, “ A man’s foes are they of his own house- 
hold” (Marr. x. 36). We are to look within and never without. 
We are always to regard them as directed against our own evil, 
self-seeking tendencies and the hells which such tendencies bring 
near us. If we are seeking to heed the divine injunction to love 
our enemies, the taking upon our lips of the denunciatory words 
of these Psalms will but help us, for they will be a constant re- 
minder of the nature and position of our real foes. They will 
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subserve another use also which is suggested by the form in 
which most of these utterances are couched : — 


Let an adversary stand at his right hand. 
Let his prayer be turned into sin. 
Let his days be few. 


For the use of the word “let” not only implies that these 


_ things “‘ must needs be” permitted by the Lord, but, also, that if 


we indulge the evil tendencies in ourselves which we should set 
our faces against, then all these curses must be “let” come upon 
us as the result of the indulgence. “ Let it be” simply describes 
what must be permitted, but not what the Lord would provide. 

Passing now to a somewhat general consideration of the more 
interior significance of the group of Psalms which make up the 
Fifth Book, we would recall our previous characterization of its 
contents when viewed as a whole. It was therein seen to be 
peculiarly a book of praise, exultation, and victory. And its 
deeper story would seem to be found in what it tells us of the 
overthrow of the powers of evil, of redemption accomplished, and 
of the exaltation of the Lord’s Humanity into union with His 
Divinity. This may be especially seen in Psalm cxxx., begin- 
ning, — 


Praise ye the Lord. 
Praise ye the name of the Lord; 


which is called, in the Summary Exposition, — 


A song in praise of the Lord in His Divine Human ; 


in Psalm CxxxIx,:— 
O Lord, thou hast searched me and known me; 


which in the Exposition is characterized as : — 


A song in praise of the Father by the Lord, that he knows overyoing per- 
taining to thought and will, because He is s united to Him; 
and in Psalm cL. : — 


Praise ye the Lord. 
Praise God in His sanctuary ;_ 


the deeper contents of wae are, as summarized in the same 
work , — 
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That the Lord should be worshipped because He is omnipotent — that He 
should be worshipped from every affection of good and truth. 


This book also includes the story of the establishment of the 
New Church, and of the joy of those who are led into it, as may 
be seen especially in Psalm cxx11., beginning with the words : — 


I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of the Lord; 
Our feet shall stand 

Within thy gates, O Jerusalem ; 


of which we are taught that it treats of, — 
The Lord’s joy over the New Church, where He reigns. 
Also in Psalm cxxvl., opening as follows : — 


When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, 
We were like unto them that dream; 


which tells, in its deeper meaning, of, — 
The joy of the nations among whom the New Church is established. 


And here we would again call attention to the apparent rela- 
tion which exists between this concluding volume of the Psalter 


‘and the Apocalypse as concluding the Word. We have already 


spoken of the Psalms as forming what we may call “the heart of 
the Word.” There seems to have been always a somewhat gen- 
eral recognition of the fulness and completeness of this collec- 
tion of songs and prayers and didactic utterances. The place 
which from time immemorial it has occupied in the church and 
its worship would seem to point to it as presenting a kind of 
compend, or epitome, of the entire Word. Dean Stanley says, 


in his chapter on “ The Psalter of David,” in his second series of 
Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church : — 


The Book of Psalms is, as it were, a little Bible in itself. It is a Bible 
within a Bible; in which most of the peculiarities, inward and — of the 
rest of the sacred volume are concentrated. 


He cites Theodoret as saying, in the fifth century — 


Of the other Scriptures the generality of men know next to nothing. But 
the Psalms you will find again and again repeated in private houses, in mar- 
ket-places, in streets, by those who have learned them by heart, and who 
soothe themselves by their divine melody. 
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Stanley also says : — 


In the most barbarous of churches, the niveditenn treat the Psalter al- 
most as an idol, and sing it through from end to end at every funeral. 


This statement at once reminds us of what Swedenborg tells 
us in the “ Doctrine of the Sacred Scripture,” 108 : — 

There were certain African spirits from Abyssinia with me, whose ears, on 
a certain occasion, were opened that they might hear singing in a church of 
the world, from the Psalms of David; by which they were affected with such 
delight, that they joined in the singing. 


The author of “ Psalmody in the Early Christian Church,” in 
the “‘ Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge,” from 
whose article we have already quoted, speaks of the learning of 
the Psalter as “a part of the training of priests, monks, and 
nuns,” and adds that “laymen also made it their business.” He 
also quotes a canon of the second Council of Nicza (787 A. D.), 
to the effect that “no one should be made a bishop until he knew 
the entire Psalter by heart,” and he states that, “two instances 
are recorded of Gregory the Great’s refusal to promote worthy 
candidates on this ground.” The general recognition of the 
Psalter as the heart of the Word may also be seen in its present 
constant use in the more ritualistic churches. In this way the 
Psalms are read again and again until they become as familiar as 
household words. 

From various statements of Suniel it would appear not 
only that the Psalms are in use in the spiritual world much as 
here, but that they exist there in separate form, apart from the 
rest of the Word, and that the compendious character, of which 
we are speaking, has recognition in that world. 7 in the 
‘“‘ Diary ” he speaks of a magician who, — 

Had the Book of Psalms, whereby he was secure where he was, and also 
had power. - (5008.) 


Again, in the same work he says : — 


(The maidens there) have the Word written, azd Psalmodies. They take 
them to the preachings, and also read in them; and if they do not read, either 
some garment is taken away, or their little garden vanishes. (5666.) 


And yet again, in this work, he reports the Tartars as say- 
ing: — 
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That they have a book . . . which they called a Divine Book, which they 
read and are instructed by, and which they understand. 


And adds : — 

It was found to be the Psalms of David. (6077.) L. J. (Post.) 133. 

Regarding the Psalter now as expressing the heart of the 
Word and as reflecting in itself the entire contents of the Word, 
we may see that, as its first book reflects the pastoral character of 
much of the Pentateuch, so this last book reflects the finished, 
urban characteristics which hold so prominent a place in the 


Apocalyptic vision. Turning to the first portion of the Psalter 
we are at once met by Psalms like the eighth : — 


O Lord our Lord, how exccellent is thy name in all the earth; 
the nineteenth : — 


The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament sheweth his 
handywork ; : 


the twenty-third : — 
The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want ; 


. the twenty-fourth : — 


The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof ; 


and so on to the end. : : 

But when we turn to the concluding book of the Psalter, we 
are met at once by reference to that wilderness wandering which 
was to end in reaching “a city of habitation.” And all the lat- 


ter part of this closing division of the Psalms keeps that city 


and the temple which was its central feature, before us. The 
“songs of ascents” celebrated the goings-up to Jerusalem, and 
everywhere are the symbolic city and its temple kept in view. 
Witness, in illustration, passages like these : — 
I will lift up mine eyes to the mountains, 

From whence cometh my help. (cxxi.) 

Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem. (cxxii.) 


They that trust in the Lord 

_ Shall be as mount Zion... 
As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
So the Lord is round about His people. (cxxv.) 
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Arise, O Lord, into thy rest, 

Thou and the ark of thy strength, .. . 

For the Lord hath chosen Zion ; 

He hath desired it for his habitation. (cxxxii.) 


Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem; 

Praise thy God, O Zion. 

For he hath strengthened the bars of thy a ;: 
He hath blessed thy children within thee. (cxlvii.) 


And do we not find the reflex of that comprehensive Psalm 
CxIx., which begins with the words : — 


Blessed are the undefiled in the way, 
Who walk in the law of the Lord; 


in the final and inclusive beatitude of the Apocalypse ? 


Blessed are they that do His commandments, that they may have right to 
the tree of life, and may enter in through the gates into the city. - 


I would by no means press what some may be disposed to re- 
gard as a mere fanciful analogy, but it seems to me that with our 
clear teaching respecting the unity of the heavens, and the re- 
flection of the whole of them in every part, down to the indi- 
vidual angel, that we may expect to discern something similar to 
it in the Divine Word, of which we are taught in the Psalms to 

say :— 3 
| Forever, O Lord, 
Thy Word is established in the heavens. (cxix. 89.) 


It certainly adds to the dignity of the Word to find it every- 
where pervaded by unity within unity. It must help us, also, to 
rescue the sacred volume from the hands of those who can see 
in it naught but a mass of fragments, if we can but show it to 
bea body of related parts, each of which so clearly reflects the | 
whole that none can fail to recognise it as an integral and essen- 
tial part of that whole. 


H. MayHew. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SWEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE EXPLAINED.* 


THESE volumes bring to a close the noble edition of the Apoca- 
lypse Explained, which has been noticed more than once in the 
Review. The original Latin is on the left-hand page, and the 
English translation on the right. The Latin is edited from the 
photolithographs of Swedenborg’s manuscripts, and the transla- 
tion is a new one, from the pen of the Rev. John C. Ager. No 
pains or expense has been spared in the effort to make this edi- 
tion as nearly perfect as possible. Good paper, clear type, ex- 
cellent binding, and every external help which can be given to 
the reader, are abundantly in evidence. The usefulness of hav- 
ing the Latin and English side by side is unquestionable; and 
the low price at which the work is sold, namely, one dollar per 
volume, will bring it within the easy reach of most persons who 
may desire to possess it. : 

We wish that we had time to go thoroughly into an examina- 
tion of the translation, and to make detailed comparisons be- 
tween this edition and former ones of the same work. Without 


doing so, however, we can say unequivocally that the present is 


by all odds the best translation which has been made, and has 
the advantage of uniformity and consistency, which are not real- 


ized when the translating is done piecemeal, or is the product of 


many hands. 


MATTHEW'S GospEL. 


WE feel unable to do justice to this book in a brief notice. It 
has a peculiar quality of its own, which baffles the descriptive 
powers of the reviewer, and compels him to say that it must be 
* The Apocalypse Explained. A posthumous work of Emanuel Swedenborg. 


Latin-English Edition. New York: American Swedenborg Printing and 
Publishing Society. 1897. Vols. IX., X., XI, XII. 


t Matthew’s Gospel. By JouN WORCESTER. Boston: Massachusetts New- 
Church Union. 1898. pp. 155. ! 
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read in order to be appreciated. It is not a commentary, nor 


even an exegesis, in the ordinary sense of those terms. It at- 
tempts no detailed explanation of the Gospel of Matthew, chap- 
ter by chapter, or verse by verse — but views the contents in their 
order as arranged under a series of headings which indicate so 
many different subjects treated of. These extend over the whole 
Gospel, and are twenty-six in number, two less than the number 
of chapters to be found in our Bibles. 

The indescribable quality to which we have alluded is doubt- 
less the spirit that breathes through the book, and is everywhere 
felt rather than seen. The purpose of the author is sufficiently 
plain, and is, in brief, to present a general and connected sum- 
mary of the spiritual sense, so that the interior significance of 
the Lord’s life and work may be perceived. This, as we know, is 
the vital part of the sacred story. He did not redeem men by 
His mere outward presence, but by overcoming their spiritual 
enemies, who excited the evil tendencies of His own woman-born 
humanity, and by making that humanity divine. 

As a fair illustration of the method and tone of the book, we 
quote what is said about the three Josephs who appear in Bible 
history : — 

It is interesting to note that the young life was carried to —s and there 
protected by Joseph —as, once before, under the Divine Providence, a Joseph 
went down into Egypt to save life, and to lay the foundation of a new nation 
anda newchurch. To two different periods the two Josephs belong—the 
one to the period of childhood’s love of knowing, and the other to the ma- 
turer love of understanding. “The celestial of the spiritual ” is the technical 


formula by which Swedenborg describes the quality represented by Joseph. 
And by this he means the love which is the root of faith in the Lord, and is 


capable of being instructed in Divine things. 


- The Joseph of the early days represents the child’s love for the Divine in 
the Word and in the story of the Lord’s life, which places the knowledge of 
this above all other knowledge. The Joseph of the later days represents the 
young man’s love for that which is of God, which sees the difference between 
what is of God and what is of .men, and rationally acknowledges the Divire 
in the Lord. This it is that is capable of being instructed in the spiritual 
sense of the Word. 

And besides these there was another Joseph, high in the councils of the 
Jews, who, when the Lord was crucified by the urgent insistence of the Jews, — 
courageously begged for the body, and with all possible honor laid it in his 
own newtomb. And he stands for the love for the Lord, which, when the 
pride of spiritual intelligence and of holiness, or elation in the possession of 
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spiritual truth, rejects the Divine life of love and service, courageously defies 
it, and asks for itself no hope of heaven but in that love from the Lord alone. 


(pp- 37, 38-) = 


From this extract it will be seen that the book deals with the 
deeper things of divine revelation, which, to those who can ap- 
prehend them, are precious beyond all other truth. Mr. Worces- 
ter shows remarkable spiritual insight, yet does not write without 
careful consultation of authorities, as is evident from the refer- 
ences to Swedenborg’s works, which are frequently made. His 
volume will at once hold a valued place in the libraries of 

thoughtful New-Churchmen, and we cannot doubt that its useful- 
ness will continually increase with the lapse of time. 


A Brier VIEW OF THE HEAVENLY DOCTRINES.* 


WE have here a concise and definite summary of the leading 
doctrines of the New Church. The book contains four general 
chapters which bear the respective headings, “The Lord,” “The 
Word of God,” “ Life ” and * Faith.” Each of these subjects is 
treated under its own appropriate sub-headings; and a supple- 


- mentary chapter is added on “ The Progress of the New Church,” 


wherein a brief history is given of the New Church as an exter- 

We note in this little volume some excellent statements and 
definitions: Take, for example, the following concerning repre- 
sentatives, as distinguished from corrrespondences : — 


Representation is a somewhat different relation from correspondence. The 
latter is based on interior agreement in actual quality, but representation is 
based on the more external similarity of form and temporary use, irrespective 
of the real quality. Thus a lion, a mighty but an evil beast, represents, but 
does not correspond to, the Divine Omnipotence of the Lord, who is called 
“the lion of Judah.” Similarly all kings and priests, mentioned in the Scrip- 
ture, represent the Lord, or bring back to the mind the idea of His Royalty 
and Highpriesthood, and this on account of their office itself, no matter 
whether these kings and priests were good men or evil. (p. 31). 


*4 Brief View of the Heavenly Doctrines Revealed in the Theological Writ. 
ings of Emanuel Swedenborg. By C. THEOPHILUS ODHNER. Philadel- 
phia: Academy Book Room. 1897. pp. 103. Cloth, 25 cents. Paper, 
12 cents. 
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Again, the following struck us as being very well put : — 


_ They [New-Churchmen] are not Mystics, for they hold that men must, in all 
things, act “in freedom according to reason,” and yet they are not rationalists 
or freethinkers, for they acknowledge that reason itself has no light, except 
from Divine Revelation. (pp. 98, 99-) 


Some other forms of statement do not please us so much, as, 
for instance, the declaration that, — 

The Divine Truth, now revealed to the Church of the New Jerusalem, and 
written in Latin by Emanuel Swedenborg—not by means of verbal dictate, 
but by rational inspiration — is the Word of God, the unfolding and the crown 
of all preceding Revelations. (pp. 33, 34-) 


This does not seem to us Swedenborg’s way of treating the 
subject. He never fails to recognize the distinction between his 
own writings and the Scriptures, to which alone, according to our 
recollection, he applies the term “ Word of God.” Mr. Odhner, 
of course, includes the Scriptures, and gives them the first place, 
in his definition of that term. But we think it would have been 
better if he had stopped there, and used other language to define 
the truth revealed in Swedenborg’s writings, which, although 
drawn from the Word, is not, according to our commonly accepted 
phraseology, the Word itself. 

Another point which has also attracted our attention is the » 
terpretation iia to the statement in “ Brief ee * 
that, 

The faith of the New Church cannot possibly be together with the faith of 


the former church, and that, if they are together, such a collision and conflict 
will ensue, that everything of the church with the man will perish. 


We have always understood this as meaning merely that the 
two kinds of religion cannot coexist in the same mind; and such 
is evidently the teaching of the following number (103). But Mr. 
Odhner draws from it the conclusion that, — 

The New Church, therefore, must have its own distinct organization, its 


own worship and sacraments and priesthood, its own education and science, 
= own social and moral and religious life. (p. 88.) 


"While not questioning the necessity of a separate New-Church 
organization, or the usefulness, within proper limits, of education 
and social life under New-Church auspices, we have been accus- 
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tomed to think that the latter points, at least, must be settled by 
experience rather than by doctrine, for the reason that doctrine 
seems to shed no direct light upon them. It is doubtless possible 
for New-Churchmen to mingle with the outside world in such 
ways as to darken their minds, and thus injure their spiritual 
states; but, again, it is possible for them to be so narrow and 
exclusive in their external associations, as to close their eyes to 
the good which is in others, and to lose the benefits of a mutu- 
ally helpful intercourse. We must not forget that love of the 
Lord’s kingdom is presented to us as the highest form of love | 
to the human neighbor. (Heavenly Doctrine, 95.) __ 

In conclusion, we would say that the book before us seems to 
be written in a kindly spirit, with the sincere desire to help men 
towards the light. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL STUDIES.* 


WE associate these books together because, although widely 
differing in quality and style, the general trend of their thought 
is much the same. Of Mr. Dresser’s previous works quite full 
notices have appeared in the REvieEw, in which their excellences 
were recognized and enlarged upon and their defects but lightly 
touched. In the volume before us we find similar excellences 
and like defects. The latter, although less apparent than the 
former, we must regard as fundamental, and as therefore largely © 
neutralizing the effect of much that would otherwise have un- 
questioned weight and value. For example, when we read in the 
author’s preface the following words, they impress us at once as 
sound and helpful and we look. forward with satisfaction to what 
is to come : — 


So far as this book inculcates a method of development, it emphasizes the 
natural principle of attainment, as exemplified in our daily human social life 


*Jn Search of a Soul. A Series of Essays in Interpretation of the Higher Na- 
ture of Man. By Horatio W. Dresser. Author of “The Power of Si- 
lence,” and “ The Perfect Whole.” 


All’s Right with the World. By CHARLES B. NEWCOMB. 
Boston: The Philosophical Publishing Company, 19 Blagden Street, Cop- 


ley Square. 1897. 
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at its best. . . . By laying personal preference aside and following the highest 
guidance, I shall receive rewards which I never consciously sought. The pur- 
suit of pleasure shall ever end in disappointment, but unmeasured happiness 
shall come if I perform the task at hand. To be true to one’s promptings to 
be generous, kind, self-sacrificing, here where charity begins at home, is to 
achieve far more in spiritual matters than to seclude one’s self from society. 
“The exclusive excludes himself.” He who tells of his spirituality has not 
yet begun spiritually to live. But he who mingles with the lowliest and most 
sinful, he who recognizes the soul in another and speaks to it as an equal, he 
who is touched to the heart by true sympathy, shall be led on-and on by every 
deed of kindness done, by every word of encouragement uttered, and by 
every experience when the temptations of self are mastered. 


-But when we go on to see that the author has no conception of 
God.as existing apart from “ the higher self,” when we find him 
asserting in various ways that “we are all ultimately manifesta- 
tions of one infinite Life,” when he tells us of a time when we 
“shall rise superior to all limitation and to all sense of separate- 
ness with infinity ’’— then, we begin to feel that we are under no 
safe guidance, and that the teaching which is developed along 
these lines must be superficial rather than profound. The failure 
to recognize a personal God as the one Source of our personal- 
ity, the neglect to discriminate between the essential Divine — 
between God as He is in Himself, and as He has revealed Him- 
self or brought Himself forth to human view, and especially, 
between God as “ the Life,” and man as a continual recipient of 
life —— occasions constant confusion of thought and expression. 
In a word, the absence of any knowledge or conception of the 
vital doctrine of discrete degrees — of distinct, but parallel, planes 
of life — precludes the author from gaining a clear grasp of those 
fundamental principles which: must underlie all lucid treatment of 
the more interior aspects of the subjects here considered. Of 
course it goes without the saying that the doctrine of the incar- 
nation — of the Lord’s distinct manifestation of Himself in the 
person of Jesus Christ — has no recognition in this philosophy. 
Mr. Dresser says : — 

Even Jesus, who spoke of himself as “one with the Father,” still (if we are 
to accept his own words) never identified himself with Him ; 


thus strangely overlooking repeated utterances: like the famil- 
iar one in Matthew— “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
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heavy laden, and I will give you rest””— where the Lord spake 
words which none other but the Father in heaven could speak. 

It can be readily seen that the author’s “search fora soul,” 
under these conditions, is not likely to prove very fruitful of clear 
and satisfactory results. There is indeed incidental reference in 
the volume to the soul as “ the real self,’’ and there is a like ap- 
proximation to the truth when it is said, “ wherever you find real 
life, you find the soul; and to the degree that the artifices of 
conduct and thought intervene, the psyche is obscured,” but no- 
where do we have the soul set before us as a distinct organic 
entity. As has already been intimated, such a conception of the 
soul is only possible to one familiar with the idea of the exist- 
ence of definite planes, or degrees, of life discretely separated, so 
that they do not touch or intermingle, but are yet vitally related, 
each to each, as cause stands related to effect and effect to 
cause. 

Without enlarging upon this feature of the book, we cannot for- 
bear placing over against the author’s endeavors by searching to 
find out the soul, the following simple but lucid definition of it 
given by Swedenborg through the exercise of his divinely-illu- 


minated rationality : — 


The soul is a human form, from which not the least can be taken away, and 
to which not the least can be added; and it is the inmost form of all the 
forms of the whole body; and the forms that are without receive both essence 
and form from the inmost. . . . In a word, the soul is the very man, because 
it is the inmost man; and therefore its form is fully and perfectly the human 
form. Yet it is not life, but is the proximate receptacle of life from God, and 
so is the habitation of God. 


But, while unable to regard the teaching which underlies this 
work as sound and rational, we would by no means overlook the 
practical value of much that it contains. When read in the light 
of that definite but ever-expanding philosophy which now comes 
to us through the deep unfoldings of the revelation given in the 
Lord’s Word, one cannot but find in Mr. Dresser’s book many 


- things which are likely to prove stimulating and helpful. 


The work of Mr. Newcomb consists of forty-five brief essays, 
many of which have appeared in current publications. In the 
prospectus of the volume these are described as “devoted to the 
interpretation of the inner life of man, the power of thought in 
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the cause and cure of disease, and the inculcation of the opti- 
mistic philosophy of daily life known as ‘The New Thought.’ ” 
The book is especially marked for its concise, aphoristic utter- 
ances, which often contain much condensed practical wisdom, 
tersely and happily expressed. It is pervaded, however, by the 
same fundamental defects that impair the value and usefulness 
of the volume just noticed. The author tells us that “* Life is 
real’ — death is the illusion” (the italics are the author’s not ours), 
and yet he has but i just said, — 

In the last analysis ¥ we shall doubtless find that spirit and matter are iden- 
tical. 

We might find a truth — we could accept in the canes iin 
statement : — 

God exists within ; and, as a fountain cannot rise higher than its source, 


the only conception of God possible to each life is limited to its own experi- 
ence of divine impulses. 


But a page or two further on we get at the underlying thought 
in the mind of the writer, in these words : — 


Our friends are always very ready to remind us that we are “human,” in- 
stead of suggesting the higher os that we are “ divine.” 


_ The author presses to an extreme the idea of nasi freedom 
and personal responsibility, causing us to feel that underneath all 
the abundant optimism everywhere manifest upon the surface of 
the book there is a spirit of fatalism and stoicism which is de- 
structive of all genuine optimistic feeling and thought. True 
optimism rests upon the inwardly recognized facts that “the Lord 
reigneth,” and that He is “our Father Who art in the heavens.” 
Hence it inculcates upon us a relinquishment of solicitude for 
the future — not because it is unavailing and a waste of energy 
— but because our Father in heaven is ready to relieve us of all 
the care and responsibility that lie outside of our faithful en- 
deavor to fill. the little place in life which His wise and loving 
providence assigns us. Such optimism is everywhere reflected 
from the pages of. the opened Word, finding constant expression 
in simple, beautiful injunctions, like that of the thirty-seventh 
Psalm : — 


Trust in the Lord and do good, so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily 
thou shalt be fed. 
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As far as this spirit prevails it becomes emphatically true that, 
“ all’s right with the world,” but no further. 


Tue Story or Jesus Curist.* 


A FEELING of fear and misgiving always comes over us when 
we open books which attempt to reproduce in their author’s own 
language the sacred story of the Gospels. Such “Lives of 
Christ ” have been written almost without number; and few of 
them leave upon us a wholly pleasant impression. There is 
always a sense of loss when other words are substituted for those 
of Scripture. We feel that the narrative suffers by being, so to 
speak, secularized. Yet we cannot deny that there is a certain 
usefulness in bringing together all authenticated facts, so that, as 
far as possible, a connected and comprehensive view of events 
may be obtained. But there are few writers who do not go be- 
yond the facts, and try to fill out the story with fancies and sug- 
gestions of their own. This they may sometimes: do, perhaps, 
almost.unconsciously. Nevertheless, in proportion as it is done, 
it leaves a disagreeable taste in the mouth. 

One of the most flagrant cases of this kind, which oe ever 


come to our notice, is to be found in the volume before us. It is 


a book of more than four hundred pages, beautifully printed and 
illustrated, in which the writer attempts to set forth the life of 
lives in the terms of modern literature. Her purpose, as ex- 
pressed in an introductory note, is as follows : — 


~ It [the book] is a narrative, and will be received as such by those who un- 
derstand the laws of narrative expression. Beautiful romances have been 
written on the subject which these pages venture to approach ; but this is not 
fiction. The great historical facts that revealed the Founder of Christianity 
to us have been carefully considered. No important departure from the out- 
lines of his only authorized biography has beguiled the pen which has here 
sought to portray the Great Story with loving docility. Zhe few, unfamiliar 
strokes by which these outlines have been sometimes filled have been reverently 
and studiously adjusted to the composition of the picture —it is hoped with- 
out offence to probabilities. It is believed that these probabilities are so rea- 
sonable that they may serve to deepen, not to dissipate, our respect for such 
knowledge as we possess concerning the life of Jesus Christ. (pp. vii. viii.) 


* The Story of Jesus Christ. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 1897. pp. 413. 
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The italics are ours. Those “few unfamiliar strokes” are to 
be numbered by hundreds. There is not a page of the book, on 
which they do not abound. Furthermore, they are so interwoven 
with the real facts, that one unacquainted with the Bible could 
not possibly distinguish between the truth and the fiction. At the 
very beginning we have a minute account of the Virgin Mary, for 
which there is not the slightest authority except vague tradition. 
She is described as “ of middle height,” with “ fair complexion, 
blonde hair, and hazel eyes,” the daughter of working people, 
and ‘a sweet student of the Law and the Prophets.” All this is 
very pretty, but there is not the smallest reason for believing it. 
The angel Gabriel is pictured as appearing to her amid the 
flowers on the roof-garden of her house. Why cumber the sim- 
ple and majestic narrative with these trivial and useless fancies ? 
_ A painter must needs introduce certain accessories, in order to 
give an air of naturalness to the scenes he depicts. But no such 
necessity rests on an author. Suggestions on canvas become 
something very different when expressed categorically in cold 
type. Yet even the painter errs, if he overloads his picture with 
incidental and non-essential details. 

We have not the space for many illustrations of the foregoing 
statements, and will content ourselves with some points presented 
in the account given of the marriage in Cana of Galilee. Take, 
for instance, the following : — : 


He entered the Eastern marriage party quietly. Something in his appear- 
ance attracted attention. The rude jests, not uncommon at such merry. 
makings, slunk away like vermin in his presence. One fellow, who had spoken 
too freely, tried to meet the eye of the Nazarene and brave it out, but could 
not, and hung his head. (p. 100.) 


Our readers do not need to be told that this is sheer invention. 

A possibility, perhaps, but no more so than a thousand other 
things that might have been invented. Whether the author finds 
it in some old legend or not, we neither know nor care ; it forms 
no part of the true narrative. 
After reading such things, we cannot be surprised at finding 
that Miss Phelps adopts, as an unquestionable part of the story, 
the weak surmise of certain commentators, that Jesus and His 
_ disciples arrived late at the feast, and that the latter, at least, 
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were unexpected guests; so that He felt a personal responsibility 
for the failure of the wine. But the most objectionable thing 
of all is the attempt made to analyze His thoughts and feelings, 
not only on this occasion, but at all times. Absolutely without 
warrant are such statements as these : — 


Everybody was talking of the marvel. But he, being overstrained with it, 
tried to take himself away. He seemed, indeed, more exhausted than it was 
easy to explain. 

A hubbub set in upon the tthe party. For an hour it seemed quite 
doubtful whether the young Rabbi were likely to be most popes or most un- 
popular because of it. 

He did not wait to see, but resolutely turned away. His own soul was as 
much perturbed as elated. So it was true— it was real; he could never say 
to himself again that those were the hallucinations of a starving brain which 
mocked him in the desert. Some one had brought him a cup and he tremu- 
lously put his lips to it. (p. 105.) | | 


While reading this book, we have tried to feel that it may be 
of use to some people in calling their attention afresh to the Gos- 
pel story and its marvellous beauties. We sincerely hope that 
such will be the case. It gives us no pleasure to point out what 
seems to us an all-pervading and most serious blemish. But be- 
lieving, as we do, that the facts of the Lord’s life, as given and 
arranged in the four Gospels, are exactly what is needed for the 
basis of true spiritual thought about Him, we profoundly depre- 
cate all human attempts to amend the narrative, so as to place 
mere conjectures and traditions on the same footing as the facts 
themselves. Surely there is, for men at this day, as well as for 
the Israelites of old, significance in the command, “ Ye shall not 
add unto the word which I command you, neither shall ye di- 
minish from it.” 


A Lire or Our Lorp.* 


As Professor of New-Testament Literature and Interpretation 
in Chicago Theological Seminary, Dr. Gilbert has published a 
handbook of the life of our Lord which has already received 
very high commendation. By a “ Student’s Life” is meant a 


* The Student's Life of Jesus. By GEORGE H. —, D. D. Chicago 
Seminary Press. 1896. pp. 412. 
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_ book in which the teachings of our Lord are not dwelt upon, and 
in which the purpose is to show the events in- their order. Of 
course questions at once arise as to the accounts of the several 
Gospels, and therefore we have an elaborate introduction on 
‘“The Sources of the Life of Jesus.” Here it is seen that the 
author is a careful and conservative Christian who meets the 
objections of Weiss and Beyschlag and others in a way to satisfy 
the student, and who in general has endeavored in small compass 
to survey the ground with a faithful and reverent eye. As the 
basis of a course of lectures, clothed with some eloquence, these 
chapters would have a large use; apart from this they may seem | 
to some a little dry and monotonous; but the author is not 
writing as Farrar and Geikie have done, and he must not be 
compared with them. He makes no claim to the learning of 
Edersheim ; he is simply an intelligent instructor doing good 
work for his and other students. We are impressed with his 
fairness and with the compactness of his discussion. 

“As to the Gospels he goes carefully over the question and 
_shows why he believes that they are “ mutually independent ”’ 
and that the writers “had to some extent written sources.” On. 
special points he shows that he has no clear idea of the spiritual 
world and its phenomena, and therefore he wavers somewhat, 
regarding the star in the east as natural, the demons as truly 
spirits, the transfiguration as a vision, and the resurrection as a 
physical reality. The unsatisfactory position which he is forced. 
to hold by his ignorance of the spiritual body as a part of the 
possession of one in this life, is seen by a glance at a few sen- 
tences from the account of the Transfiguration : — 


It seems easier to regard the transfiguration as a vision than as an objective 
reality. What adequate ground is there for calling the spirits of Moses and 
Elias back to earth? Jesus did not need anything which they could give. 
He understood the Old Testament better than they did. We may suppose 
then that the disciples watched long with Jesus, and that they saw His face 
covered with unusual light while He prayed. Then, as their eyes were heavy, 

they fell asleep, and a divine vision was granted them. 


This understanding is in sympathy with the Germans who are 
generally disapproved, but commonly the author sees more 
clearly. Indeed he goes so far as to say that our Lord saw in 
nature a “ spiritual significance ;”” and of the body in which our 
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_ Lord finally was he says, “That such a spiritual body should 


move heavenward at will is as natural, as far as we can say, as 
that a material body should cling to the earth.” This book will 
be useful to many and is more strictly a “ Student’s Life” than 
any known to us except Andrews’s, which is, however, not a 
recent —_— though a most aduirable one. 


CHRISTIAN.* 


Tu1s story has been criticised and so by 
the religious press. It has been denied that the Church of. Eng- 
land is what it is represented to be, and it has been said that the 
author must also be but little acquainted with theatres and hos- 
pitals. It may be that he wrote rapidly and without careful 
investigation, but he has made an intensely dramatic story, and 
apparently, he is to be blamed rather for exaggeration than 
error, if, indeed, he has exaggerated at all the condition of the 
church and the brutality of the idle aristocracy and of the base 
women whom they prefer. : 

At the beginning we are introduced to two young persons just 
leaving the Isle of Man for London, The man is a nobleman’s | 
son who has had every advantage of education and travel, but 
who has become disgusted with the wickedness everywhere and 
has adopted a clergyman’s life in order to lift up the fallen 
and reform the ways of the world. His father is an eccentric 
and impulsive man, and the son is wholly lacking in the judg- 
ment which safely guides zeal, but he does not know it and is 
full of enthusiasm. The woman is a clergyman’s daughter, who 
has led a life out of doors, is mischievous and irreverent and 
wayward, but possessed of a warm heart, a beautiful form, and 


dramatic talents. They have been much to each other already 


and the stern devotee really leans on the irrepressible girl, and — 
she on him, although as yet they agree in nothing. 

In London he is attached to a fashionable church governed by 
a heartless canon, while she takes her place as a nurse in the 
hospital of which he is chaplain. Shocked by the hypocrisy of 
all around him he preaches bitter denunciations and in conversa- 


* The Christian. By Hatt CaInE. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1897. 
Pp- 540. $1.50. | 
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tion pours out his indignation at the unprincipled rich. She at 
the same time is charmed with the excitements of the city and 
enjoys gay company. The result is that he leaves his curacy 
and enters an Anglican monastery, and she is aang for 
insubordination and gets a place about a theatre. 

But their paths approach again, for he finds after terrible 
efforts that he cannot destroy in himself his interest in the world 
for her sake, and so he leaves the monastery in disgrace and 
enters with ardor on a crusade against licentiousness, opening a 
church, setting up a club for girls, and founding a home for ille- 
gitimate children. Meanwhile the woman, surrounded by many 
dangers, but not all lost to virtue, is making her way to a leading 
position on the stage. They again meet; their love is confessed, 
and there is an hour of joy; but he has a new enthusiasm, he 
_ will go out to take the place made vacant by the death of Father | 
Damien ; and she cannot yield herself to this, and so they part 
again, he to the monastery once more, she to be a star actress 
enjoying every worldly pleasure. 

As a monk he opens another institution of cule and home 
and places of refuge, and he comes to exert a wide influence, but 
_ his fiery assaults upon the sins of London lead up to a tremen- 
dous excitement in which men believe that the city is about to be 
destroyed, and this on the gambling Derby Day. He cannot 
check the tempest which he has raised and is borne down by it. 
But at last she has come to see the worth of him in spite of his 
_ impulsiveness, and she leaves her brilliant life, and goes to him 
* jn pity, and is married to him before he dies of a wound given 
him by a mob of his disappointed followers. 

So closely does the author keep in view the lives of his leading 
characters that all the other persons of the story, some of whom 
are sketched rather indecently, hold a secondary place and need 
not here be mentioned. This fearful arraignment of the church 
has probably a foundation in fact. It is well known that in Eng- 
land livings are sometimes in the bestowal of unprincipled land- 
lords, and there is danger under this system that the clergymen 
so appointed will be subservient to their patrons. It is also true 
that theatrical life is full of peril to personal purity, and that the 
attractiveness of the playhouse is most seductive to those whose 
work is toilsome. It is also true that much of the reform work 
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of the present day is done in an irrational, fanatical way which 
does not lay firm foundations in character. If the situation is 
as bad in London as this author represents it, the case is desper- 
ate, but there is reason to believe that the “ middle class,” with 
which he does not deal at all, has more morality than his wicked 
lords and their favorites. 

The author himself, who has no preface, closes his book with 
a note from which we take a few lines to show how he regards 
his work : — 


In presenting the thought which is the motive of “The Christian,” my 


desire has been to depict, however imperfectly, the types of mind and char- 
acter, of creed and culture, of social effort and religious purpose which I 
think I see in the life of England and America at the close of the nineteenth 
century. For such a task my own observation and reflection could not be 
enough, and so I am conscious that in many passages of this book, I have 


often been merely as the mould through which the metal has passed from the | 


fires kept burning round about. 


Tue Cuorps oF LIFE.* 


WE have here a dainty volume, with six pretty, full-page illus- 
trations. The poems are on many themes and of varying merit. 
Some of them are quite happily expressed; others seem more 
labored and perfunctory. The following quatrains may serve as 
examples of the better kind : — 


A CHARACTER. 


Once a fire-shaken Mount of Pain, 
Now, passion-quenched, it meekly holds 


A cool, deep cup to keep God’s rain, 
Blessed by the burden it enfolds. 


REQUIREMENTS. | 


He loves a woman little who 
Sees not an angel in her, 

And will not hate his dearest sin 
And conquer it to win her. 


* The Chords of Life. Poems by CHARLES H. CRANDALL. Printed for the 
Author, Springdale, Conn. 1898. pp. 1 
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TRUTH. 


Truth is a strong and widening stream 

_ That floweth evermore; 

And knowledge but the nearer. waves 
That break upon the shore. 


& 


Even as You anp I.* 


Tus is the title of a collection of short fables, intended to 
satirize some ‘evils of the age. They are brightly written, and 
apparently succeed in the above-named object, as the following 
extract may serve to show: — : 

Sunday’s text was, “ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” At the time I 
said it was a very good sermon; but, to-day, in my walk in the everyday world, 
I said to myself that, like a great deal else in the New Testament, it was 
meant only for the Jews; the times have changed all that. For I passed by, 
and saw a footman standing in the bitter cold, coughing; so I asked the lady 
who came out of the great house if it was needful to have him out on such 
a day. She said gently: “Do I not pay him for it? Others would be glad 
to do it for less; and I give him and the coachman employment — waiting. 
I hope my horses have not got cold while I was inside doing sewing for the 
unemployed — which would sell for eighteen cents.” Then I told her if the 
horses got pneumonia, that would givesmore work still to the veterinary, and 
the footman could go to the hospital free. But she said that was cruelty to 
animals, and had nothing to do with her men; so I passed on. 


It is easy to show how bad the world is; but how to make it 
better is the great question. This question the book under con- 
sideration fails to answer. If from its frequent references to the 
subject of land, with disparaging remarks on land-owners, we are 
to infer that it is written in advocacy of the single tax, it by no 
means explains how that measure, if adopted, would mend mat- 
ters, Yet it may serve as a warning to all readers to beware of 
selfishness, and of conventional customs which have nothing to 
commend them but their antiquity. 


* Even as You and J. By BOLTON HALL. London and New York: F. 
Tennyson Neely. pp. 161. 
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SKETCHES FROM PALESTINE.” 


ALTHOUGH there are so many books by travellers in the Holy 
Land that no need of more exists, yet out of the beaten tracks 
there is abundant room for the traveller to gather interesting 
matter. Dr. Wells has done just this in telling of his visits to 
Lachish, where the excavation was going on at the time, and of 
several days among the Bedouin east of Jordan where Biblical 
customs are in full exercise unmodified by the influence of the 
railway. He is full of references to the Scriptures and some- 
times has novel suggestions to make : — 

Many good reasons justify the belief that the orange is the tree of which 
the Bride sings in Canticles, though the apricot has its advocates. Apples in 
so hot a climate are very poor, and no child of the East would sit down for 
shelter under the small leaves of the apple tree, or say when thirsty, “Com- 
fort me with apples.” We thus find Bible comments in the world-renowned 
Jaffa oranges. These are “the apples of gold in pictures of silver,” or fili- 
gree work. They have a rich golden color, and are often encircled by the 
blossoms, whose hue exactly resembles the molten silver used in the East. 


It has been common to understand this phrase of Prov. xxv. 
11, as a reference to artificial fruit in a basket of silver, but. here 
is a new interpretation. 

There is a very good chapter upon “Child-Life in Bible 
Lands,” and many pathetic details are given. Agriculture is 
also dwelt upon. But the reader finds more about Gilead than 
about any other section, and it is graphically described. He 
thus speaks of the bank of Jordan : — 

The nodding reeds hide us from one another. Shaken by every wind, they 
are an impressive emblem of human frailty (MATT. xi. 7). We see thousands 
of shivering reeds at the riverside. “The Lord shall smite Israel as a reed 
is shaken in the water” (1 KINGs xiv. 13). Our horses trample the reeds — 
under their hoofs. Who would ever stop and stoop to lift up a bruised reed ? 
“ He will not break the bruised reed,” such is His stooping tenderness. Some 
of the reeds are not only bruised but broken. Let a man lean on one, it 
would “ go into his hand and pierce it.” On a reed like those around, the 
soaked sponge was offered to Christ on the cross. 


The illustrations, some of them borrowed from the books of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, are excellent, and a few of them 
are unique so far as we know. 


* Travel Pictures From Palestine. By James WELLS, D. D. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1896. pp. 198. Illustrated. 
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